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SUPPLEMENT 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
¥.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 


field (Tel. 1054). 

ETACHED COTTAGE NR. HERT- 

FORD (19 miles from London) over- 
looking village green. Oak framed, fully 
modernised and redecorated, main sewer, 
water, electricity. On bus route and close to 
station. 2 bedrooms, bathroom with w.c., 
2 reception rooms with beamed ceilings, 
kitchen with Easiclene sink, Otto boiler. 
3 large outbuildings or garages. Large gar- 


den. £3,250 Freehold. J}. WESTOBY AND 
Son, Chartered Surveyors, 22, The Green, 
5504. 


N21. PAL. 


EAST SUSSEX 
} mile from main line station and easy reach 
of Hastings. 
UNIQUE PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
INTEREST FOR RESIDENTIAL INVEST- 
MENT, OR DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES. 
Four-storied House in exceptional condition, 
divided into 3 flats, with an easy conversion 
for a fourth. 
CHARMING GROUND-FLOOR- FLAT, 
with possession: 3 reception, 3 bed., bath., 
kitchen, etc. 2 SUPER FLATS yielding £450 
PER YEAR. LOVELY TERRACED 
GARDEN, EXCELLENT COTTAGE, GAR- 
AGES for 3. On regular ’bus route. 12 Acres 
pasture in hand, with good road frontage 
and access. RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500. 
Substantial Mortgage available. 


Agents: HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (HYD. 8222). 
RELAND. BATTERSBY & CoO., Estate 


Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available | for sale of letting. 


HERBORNE. High. South views. Near 

schools. Waterloo 23} hours. 3-4 recep., 
4 main bed, bath., all mains. Nice garden. 
Garage. £4,500 or offer. Mortgage con- 
sidered.—SHERSTON & WyYLAM, Sherborne 
(Tel. 61). 
OMERSET. Queen Anne Period Resi- 

dence. Secluded position; 2 miles small 
town. 4 beds., bathroom, large living room, 
dining and study, cloaks, kitchen (Agamatic). 
2 garages. } acre. Faces south. Sheltered; 
warm. In first class condition. Price is 
realistic at £3,500, F.H., V.P.—TAYLOR AND 
Co., Country Property Specialists, Crew- 
kerne. Phone 546. 


SWIMMING POOL & LAND 


ARGE MODERN SWIMMING POOL 

for sale. Essex. Established over twenty 
years. Fully equipped, with approx. 5 acres 
land for development, poultry, market gar- 
dening or licensed caravan site.—Box 490. 


MORTGAGES 


cIRST & SECOND MORTGAGE CO. 
LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S.W.1. 


MORTGAGES, Shops. Offices, Blocks of 
Flats, Factories and Private Houses. 
Fund also considers .—TALLACK, 
Storr & Co., LTD., 37 E.C.3. 
std. 1806. 
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ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


Sporting Estate and T.T. Farm. 

pasture, 40 acres woodland. 
House of character. 5 beds., 2 bath., 3 rec. 
Main services. Price £8,500,—GARDINER, 
47, Oxford St., Weston- -super-Mare. Tel. 6312. 


Wanted 


ANTED. Up to “£25,000 available. 
Period House in Surrey or Hampshire: 


EVON. 
90 acres 


4-7 bedrooms; land from 20 to 300 acres; 
with fishing and/or shooting. Possession 
required by June. Det ails, in strict confi- 
dence, to ‘‘Engineer,”’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE 


London, W.1. 


AND SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
(Usual commission required.) 


Os LET 


Furnished Pil: 


COTSWOLD VILLAGE RESIDENCE 
(2 rec., 4 beds., ete.). 2 miles from Stow- 
on-the- Wold, to let furnished from mid-Feb- 
ruary for about a year at 6 gns. per week.— 
Apply: TAYLER & FLETCHER, s state Agents, 
Stow- -on-the- Wold, Glos (Tel . 13): 


ORFOLK. 
sitting room, 
electric light. 


Furnished Plats. Bedrooms, 
kitchen, h, and ¢. water, 
Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walls, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


OUTH DEVON, overlooking Torbay. 

4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception, furnished. Aga. 
All mains. Garage, garden. Long let pre- 
ferred. Help available.—Box 4380. 


1Omees LEASE of immacul: ute modern 

detached 4-bedroom House for disposal, 

18 miles 8.W. London. Rent £400 p.a. Price 

for lease and improvements, £1,850, or part- 

furnished £2,950, or complete with all luxury 

furnishings, fittings and equipment, £4,450. 
Box 473. 


WANTED 


DVERTISER is 
House in_ triangle 


anxious to purchase 
Welwyn/ Hitchin/ 


Luton, or in Essendon, Bayfordbury, Hert- 
ford area. Type and condition is not as 
important as position, aspect and land. 


Villas or sham Tudor are not required. Six 
bedrooms preferred. Possible price up to 
£10,000. Replies will be treated confiden- 
tially.—Box 484. 


USY ext di behrd hats want to bay small, 

picturesque Castle anywhere in Britain. 
Photogenic ruin with cottage attached would 
do. Suggestions to Box 456. 


AMILY “TRUST wis hes to purchase a 

Shop Property (with or without possession) 
in centre main street any industrial town.- 
Please write: MAURAY SETTLEMENT TRUST, 
Chatsworth, Westminster Road, Branksome 
Chine, Bournemouth. 


OUR-BEDROOM HOUSE. 
country town, 


Seaside or 
50-60 miles London. All 


“WANTED—contd. 


RGENTLY WANTED. Character 

House in Bucks or Herts, with posses- 
sion by April. Beyond Suburbia, but not 
more than one hour by rail from London; in 
or near village ideal. (Tring and Hitchin 
districts particularly liked.) 5/6 bedrooms, 
2/3 reception rooms, 1/2 bathrooms, ete. 
Small garden and paddock. Up to £7,000 
oe as f— Details, in confidence, to 

P.B.,” c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (Usual 
commission required.) 


ANTED FOR SPECIAL CLIENT. 

Residence of character, accessible to 
Cheltenham and near good train service to 
London. Compactly planned. 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2 garages, out- 
buildings. 4 acre garden. Cottage. 20-30 
acres of land would be an advantage. Good 
price paid for suitable property.— Parties to: 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 

sester. 


ANTED. House, with Trout Fishing. 
4-5 bed., 2 bath. Hatchery or mill 
house considered. Herts/Bucks.—Box 482, 


WANTED TO RENT 


Furnished 
URNISHED Houses and Flats” in and 
around London wanted urgently for 
diplomats.—PURDUEB & GREKNHILL, 8, Basil 


Street, S.W 3. 
ENTLEMAN seeks really comfortable 
self-contained furnished accommodation 

in true country within 40-mile radius, 

countryward, of ‘London Airport.—Box 477. 


KEN. st 


USSEX. W canted: near Worthing. 
House, furnished as restful home. 
gentlefolk. Long period. Acre garden. 
HE PRESIDENT of an _ important 
American Company requires a good lur- 
nished House, preferably in the Cotswolds 
area, for the period June to August (roughly), 
10 bedrooms minimum. Family consists of 
8 plus a maid, and completely staffed house 
desired.—Reply in confidence to JACKSON- 
sroprs (Cirencester). 


Country 
Retired 
Box 476, 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HaArrops, CED Barnes, wW. 13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for eflicient service 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel.: 
Rl Verside 6615.) 

ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 


packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 


Bournemouth (Tel. 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, out removal costs 

with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 


105% 5). 


WANTED FOR amenities; acre mature garden.—Box 485, Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 
DEMOLITION PETERSFIELD, within 10 miles radius. VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
am = Advertiser seeks small character House effects packed and forwarded by Pick- 
LD and obsolete properties “dismantled for week-end use. Min.: 3 bedrooms, modern FORDS, removers and_ storers. First-class 
and removed quickly and cheaply.— conveniences, fishing rights an advantage.— storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, LYD., Newton Box ZH.341, DEACON’S ADVERTISING, 36, Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4, 
Poppleford, Devon, Leadenhall St., E.C.3. (Tel.: CAN. 4444.) 
ified 
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LIVESTOCK MINK HUSSAIN SSIS 
EAUTIFUL St. Bernard Pups. Champion SSS. CRESTA MINK: == Ae ee) Ga a — 


pedigree. 2i gns.—Box 430. 

ROWN Miniature Poodle L Dog Puppies, born 

22/12/56. of show standard.—FORREST, 
Oak Tree Cottage, Leek Wootton, Warwickshire. 


¥ACHSHUNDS (min., long-haired), black and 

tan. Born Sept. Excellent pedigree. House 
reared.—30, Ack Lane, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 

REAT DANE fawn pedigree Puppies, 12 gns. 

Both grand-parents Champions.—HORN- 
BUCKLE, Orton Longueville, Peterborough. 
Tel.: P’bro. 3350. 


OWNER wishes to sell good-pedigree wire- 
haired Fox Terrier. Good home wanted. 
Lively and affectionate dog.—Apply Box 469. 
CE tEArTS OF ANIMA Experienced artist 
will paint portraits from life or photographs 
in own studio, or will visit if desired. Reason- 
able terms.—MADELINE BERRY, Claycroft 
Farm, Ditchling, Sussex. Hassocks 418, 
CHINCHILLA 
HINCHILLA LANIGERA (not Rabbits), 
graded, pedigreed pairs, trios, colonies. 
Famous DeChant (U.S.A.) herd. Guaranteed 
breeders. producing quality pelts.—Brochures: 
HS CHINCHILLA, Wallis Street, Cemetery Road, 
Bradford 8, Yorks. Tel.: Bradford 42603. 
HINCHILLA—the Royal Fur, Pedigree Stock, 
with cages and equipment at reasonable 
prices, ensure early breeding programme in 
profitable pursuit. Tel.: Nazeing 2282.—Box 9161. 


high 


Why not make Mink Breeding your most 

interesting and profitable Hobby? 

Start the easiest and fairest way with pick of 
GUARANTEED MATED STANDARD FEMALE 
MINK sired from stock of specially imported 
Swedish Males, of proven high yielding litters. 
LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE FOR EARLY 
APRIL DELIVERY FOR EARLY MAY 
LITTERING. PRICE £20/0/0 EACH, all carry- 
ing positive written guarantee of replacement 
of any non-productive female, with Three 
female young (option for male young available, 
too). Also strictly limited number of Mated 
Mutation Females for sale. Registered member 
and winner of numerous awards at United 
Kingdom Fur Breeders’ Association Shows, 
including Champion White Male Mink, at Peter- 
borough Show, November, 1956. Full husbandry 
instructions given: easily prepared diet (no 
cooking required) and after-purchase advice 
assured. Complete cages and equipment avail- 
able at cost price to livestock purchasers. Our 
sincere aim is to give all help to beginners. 
GUARANTEED MATED STANDARD FEMALE 
MINK £20 EACH. 

QUALITY MINK FROM CRESTA MINK 

FIRST COME FIRST RESERVED. Full infor- 
mation gladly given to all enquiries; visitors 
welcome by appointment. please. 

CRESTA MINK. FARTHINGHOE, BRACKLEY, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. Tel.: Middleton Cheney 
343 (available until 10 p.m.). 


PPLETON’S Delicious Hand-raised Pork Pies. 
Famous for over 80 years.—T. APPLETON 


AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market Place, 
Ripon, Yorks. 
N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers of 


Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools, Pavilions, Garden 
Houses, Seats. Booklet sent on application. 
Head Office: SYSTON, LEICESTER. London 
Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 


AND FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates, 

Firescreens. Weathervanes, Door and Win- 
dow Grilles. 40-page catalogue post free.— S. C. 
PEARCE & SONS. LTD., BREDFIELD, 
WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. 


ERALDIC PANELS and Roundels of rich 

glowing colours. Leaded Lights for Stair- 
case and lobby windows giving a warm, colourful 
effect. Designs and prices submitted.—G. MAILE 
AND SON, LTD., Artists in Stained Glass, 367, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. EUSton 2938. 


MBSIATURES exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton 1, Sussex. (Est. 1760.) 


DIRECTORY 
MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 

try.—PRETTY & i LIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2¢ 


ERKS, BlleKe ds surrounding Coun- 

ties. ‘Tow n and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


DEVON and 8. W. C OUNTIES. For selec- 

ted list of sb eae ne eer Papa IA 
BOSweELL & Co., , Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
Essex “AND BuReOLICe Country Pro- 

perties and Farms.—C, M. STANFORD 
AND SoN, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 

specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, ‘Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— — 

CurTIS & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel, 2261-2), and the Estate 
Oftices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). 


JERSEY, pe te ale ISLANDS.—E. 8S. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 18, High Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


TE LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Est. 


ERSEY. I’. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier, 


INGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G@. BONSOR, STEVENS & CO., 82 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022). Sales, urveys, Valuations. 
SEEKING “A PROPERTY IN SOUTH 
BUCKS OR WEST MIDDX? Local 


Agents: H. & B. LENO (Hst. 1898), 192/3 
High St., Uxbridge. Tel. 6456-7-8. S. Bucks 


Branch: Oak End Estate Office, Gerrards 
Cross. Tel. 4211. Open 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
all day Saturday 


OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agric ultural 
properties consult R. Bb. TAYLOR & SONs, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Vel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgw ater and Kxeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For 


coast-line and 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A.L., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. kK. MooRn & Co O., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines). _ 
USSEX and ADJOINING COU NTL 
JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath,specialists 
in high-class Residences and Kstates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
Tein Coun AND S. DEVON. tor Town 
and Country Properties. — WAyYcortTs, 
, Fleet Street, Torquay (Vel. 4333). 3 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. setween Lo ton 
and the coast. ae Sse land, tce.— 
Brackerr & SONS (Es 3), 29, “High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells “(Pel 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 

SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHBAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 lines) 
and four branches. 


re OVERSEAS 


Estates and Farms—To Let 


KENYA 
500 TO 1,000 ACRE FARMS 
available to be purchased, or rented with 
option to purchase, from THE HUROPEAN 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT BOARD 
OF KENYA. Minimum capital required, 


£5,000. Experience on Kenya farms obtain- 
able before investment.—Apply MR. COLIN 
CAMPBELL,216, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Tel.: TRA. 4258. 


WANTED 
ROQUET Set in good condition required.— 
BERRY, Compton Chamberlayne, Wilts. 
ERALDIC DINNER SERVICE showing 
colourful coat of arms. Please write number 
of pieces, condition and _ price wanted.— 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES, 58, Holywell Hill, 
St. Albans. Tel. 51065. 
M3SX & SHACKLETON pay fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen's and children’s discarded 
or misfit garments and furs, also household 
linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment sent.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
ANTED Dinkum Digger and Tractor, or 
similar make, in exchange for Priestman 
Cub Excavator.—Box 481. 
£30 UPWARDS paid for Antique Pistol Pairs. 
Colt Revolvers £10 to £60; Firearm Col- 
lections, Muzzle Loading Guns wanted!—JOHN 
KESTERTON, Townsend Street, Cheltenham, 
Glos. Tel.: 5882: 


PHILATELY 


OSTAL STAMP AUCTIONS. Obtain your 

needs at economic prices. Send today for 
next FREE SALE LIST: Br. Empire, 3/400 lots, 
ALL sold against satisfaction on receipt.— 
C. L, EASTICK, New Milton, Hants, 
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MISS SUSANNAH BODLEY SCOTT 


Miss Bodley Scott, the elder daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Bodley Scott, of 134, Harley-street, London, 


d to be married to Mr. Patrick Forrester Agar, son of the late Mr. T. F. Agar and of 


Mrs. Ashley-Scarlett, and step-son of Lt.-Col. H. Ashley-Scarlett, of Hampstead, London, N.W.3 
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A MISERABLE TRADE 


NSWERING questions in the House of 
WAN Commons last week about the export of 
butchers’ cattle alive to the Continent, 
the Minister of Agriculture gave a temporising 
promise to consider the advisability of an 
enquiry to establish the facts for which Mr. 
Anthony Hurd asked. He agreed that the 
desirability of requiring slaughter before export 
would have to be investigated at any such 
enquiry, and in the meantime he said he would 
consult the interests concerned about the 
feasibility of strengthening the present transit 
regulations. There is widespread public anxiety 
on humane grounds about this trade in live 
cattle which has sprung up in recent months— 
about 50,000 have been exported since last 
June—and it is surprising that Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory has not been quicker to get to the 
bottom of the facts so that everyone may know 
what is happening. We pride ourselves in this 
country on humane ways of handling animals, 
and unless we are satisfied that as good con- 
ditions are observed when our cattle are sent 
for distant slaughter on the Continent this 
trade, which is rather miserable at the best, 
should be stopped and carcass meat rather than 
live animals exported. 

France has been short of meat, and in 
October the French Government removed the 
30-per-cent. import duty on animals for 
slaughter. The trade had started before then, 
and it is now being officially encouraged by this 
tariff concession. What is in France called 
“Operation Beef-steak’’ is intended to bring 
down the price of meat to the housewife, and it 
is Claimed that the cattle shipped from England 
have so increased the beef supply that French 
cattle are selling for £10-£15 a head less than 
before. This may be satisfactory enough to the 
French consumer, but these are cattle which 
have been well treated on farms in Britain, and 
no one can be happy to think of their being 
jostled and crowded in transit by rail and 
ship for several days before they reach a point 
of slaughter as far distant as Paris, Lille or 
Lyons. 

Most of these cattle are meaty cows and 
heavy-weight steers that are not particularly 
wanted for home consumption in Britain. About 
one-third of them have drawn the Government 
subsidy paid to producers here in the ordinary 
way on cattle marketed for slaughter. The other 
two-thirds are cows not of the quality eligible 
for subsidy. It is no doubt true that taking these 
heavy-weight beasts off the home market has 
tended to improve auction prices all round, 
and that to some extent both farmers here and 
taxpayers are benefiting by this trade. The 


value of these cattle is considerable, and it can 
be argued that if the trade went on for a whole 
year Britain would probably earn £12-£15 
million in French currency. But if we find our- 
selves importing more beef from South America 
or Australia because of this new export trade in 
butchers’ cattle to the Continent of Europe the 
gain in commercial terms will not be nearly so 
clear. 

The R.S.P.C.A., which has sent officials 
to see what happens to these cattle, reports 
that the men handling them through France 
show reasonable care, but although the cattle 
are offered food and water during their long 
journey they are too unsettled to take it. The 
Society urges the view held by most people that 
the trade should be on the hook. Even if the 
cattle were rested for periods of ten hours at the 
ports in England and again on the Continent, 
it is doubtful whether they would be any hap- 
pier. It is argued that the French like freshly 
killed meat, and would not pay such a good 
price if these cattle were slaughtered here, and 
the carcasses sent to France. This may be true, 
but we should have the value of the hides and 
the offal, and the public conscience would be 
satisfied. Moreover it is an old-fashioned idea 
that chilling beef reduces its value a great deal. 
If what we can send to France is beef of the 
quality wanted there it will presumably com- 
mand as good a price relative to home-killed as 
Argentine chilled beef does here. There is cer- 
tainly a strong case for a thorough enquiry into 
this trade, and we hope that this will be under- 
taken without further delay. 


IRIS STYLOSA 


LTHOUGH the earth is swept by snow 
And nature shivers in the cold, 

See how these fragile blossoms grow 
Although the earth is swept by snow: 
Slim sheaths of green appear—and lo! 

Mauve petals magically unfold, 
Although the earth is swept by snow 

And nature shivers in the cold. 

LESLIE M. OyYLER. 


REPAIR OF HISTORIC FURNITURE 


USEUMS and collectors have for some 

time been worried by the shortage of 
craftsmen with the knowledge and skill to 
carry out the highly specialised work of repair- 
ing the finer specimens of antique furniture, and 
by the problem of recruiting and training a 
young entry. After the Historic Buildings 
Councils were empowered tofecommend grants for 
the repair of the outstanding contents of houses 
a welcome step in this direction was taken by the 
Ministry of Works’ approaching the Rural 
Industries Bureau, which has connections with 
some 200 furniture workshops in country dis- 
tricts, with a view to building up local re- 
serves of craftsmen to repair “ historic 
chattels.’’ The immediate need was for reliable 
workshops to serve as regional centres; and, 
second, to establish at the Bureau’s head- 
quarters in Wimbledon a training centre where 
instruction would be given by expert restorers 
to already qualified men. Both of these 
objectives have now been largely achieved. 
Valuable furniture, of various periods and pre- 
senting a variety of technical problems, from 
Chastleton, Flaxley Abbey, Loseley Park, Cran- 
bury Park, Nannau and Fonmon Castle—the 
two last in Wales—have been satisfactorily 
repaired in regional centres. The Bureau is 
financed by a Treasury grant and for some time 
its workshops are likely to be fully occupied with 
‘official’? commissions. However, it is hoped 
one day to be able to extend the service, and, of 
course, nothing debars craftsmen trained by the 
Bureau from undertaking private work. 


THE MOBILE HOME 


ol: NHE caravan’s impact on society has to be 
recognised as a minor but real revolution, 
Mr. W. M. Whiteman remarked to the Royal 
Society of Arts this week, discussing its impli- 
cations and some ways of dealing with the 
problems it has raised. One surprising fact is 
that the caravan was not invented by gypsies: 


till the third quarter of last century their tradi- - 


tional outfit was merely a cart and tent. Like 
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so many inventions, and despite its develop- 
ments in America and on the Continent, it 
seems to have originated in this country, where 
the caravan industry to-day produces about 
350 models, restricted by law to an overall 
length of 22 ft. (In the U.S.A. they go up to 
50 ft., and there is a case for extending the 
length here to 28 ft.) Planning control is 
recognised as essential by caravanners no less 
than others, but their case, and it is inescapable, 
is that effective control is feasible only through 
planned, long-term, provisions for their needs. 
Mr. Whiteman did not support the claims made 
for caravans as permanent homes. But he 
stressed the necessity for properly laid out and 
serviced sites, imaginatively selected and 
landscaped, with trees planted and permanent 
dining-rooms etc. provided. That would go far 
to catering for the holiday aspect of caravanning, 


AIKLELURMRRTU SAE 


ninurene 


with “the guests bringing their own bedrooms .- = 
5 fo} 5 


and sitting-rooms.’’ Indeed, he visualised that 
sooner or later some architect will offer the 
partly mobile, two-unit house, “the permanent 
half consisting of bathroom, spare bedroom, 
store and garage, with a canopy under which the 
(mobile) living-rooms, bathroom and kitchen 
can be pulled”’ when one is at home. 


“ONE YEAR’S SEEDS... .” 


E may sometimes consider that nature 

seems too prodigal with plant seeds, when 
we observe thistledown or dandelions or shake a 
seeding foxglove or a ripe poppy head. We 
know, of course, that relatively few of these 
seeds come to maturity for various reasons. But 
together with prodigality, nature has cunning: 
not only are the seeds cleverly spread in space to 
avoid too much competition, as every school- 
child knows, but their germination, as much 
recent research has shown, is also spread in time. 
There are such simple mechanisms as the im- 
permeable fruit, very slowly decaying. Some 
of these seem even to resist decay by producing 
some antibiotic substance, like the Manchurian 
lotus seeds 800 years old which germinated 
successfully when given suitable conditions. 
Others depend on chemical inhibition of 
germination by substances in the seed coat, 
which are slowly washed out, or react only under 
special conditions. Some plants even have two 
kinds of seed, like certain clovers, one of which 
will germinate immediately while the other waits 
for years. Combinations of light, temperature 
and available gases result in such phenomena as 
the poppies in Flanders germinating in their 
millions when cast on to the surface by shell- 
fire; it is known that many weed seeds remain 
viable after a century below ground. In order to 
avoid germination in the autumn many seeds of 
alpine plants need a period of cold before they 
will sprout. The Australian Glory Pea needs to 
be scorched or filed before it will germinate. 
Indeed, nature is cunning in ensuring the con- 
tinuation of the race: there is truth enough in 
the old saw, ““One year’s seeds, seven years’ 
weeds.” 


WETBOBS DISAGREE 


RYBOBS will be very cautious about step- 
ping in where wetbobs tread in such oppo- 
site directions as they are just now doing at 
Oxford. The art of rowing is a highly technical 
subject, and the President of the O.U.B.C. and 
two distinguished coaches differ fundamentally 
on a technical point. Very briefly, it seems that 
the President, an Australian oarsman, favours 
a change of rig, a lighter oar, a handle one and 
half inches shorter than has been usual and a 
blade half an inch wider. We are told that most 
American crews—and the Americans were most 
successful at Melbourne—use this kind of oar, 
but other countries’ oarsmen do so as well. It 
is likely enough that this difference of opinion 
at Oxford reflects a general dissatisfaction over 
our Olympic crew and its achievements. In so 
far as those achievements were very dis- 
appointing, the layman may feel some natural 
sympathy with a tendency to experiment. He 
may at the same time feel reluctant to abandon 
what is sometimes termed the classical or 
traditional style, accustomed at one time to 
lead the world of rowing. But the subject is 
really one on which he is incapable of judging, 
and the best he can do is to wish the O.U.B.C. 
a happy issue out of its afflictions. 
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NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


OR some time now I have been intrigued to 
P vratcn pigeons feeding. They used to do 

this at first light in the garden over at the 
cottage, but that was when winter greens were 
grown. The rabbits, and then the pigeons, put 
paid to that. It proved impossible to get within 
range of them most of the time and, by an un- 
happy chance, when they fed within gunshot 
there always seemed to be a hen in the back- 
ground. The pigeons I have been watching 
lately prove one thing, namely that if they 


-cannot have their fill of cultivated greenstuff 


they make do with the next best thing. They 
eat grass and shoots breaking through the 
ground. 

I first became aware of the feeding habits 
of this particular flock of birds when, getting out 
of bed one morning, I noticed, in a tree across 
the road, two pigeons that were evidently about 
to fly down into the shelter of the shrubs which 
dot the ground beneath the trees. To my sur- 
prise, I discovered that many more pigeons were 
feeding there, and this morning feast has con- 
tinued ever since. Sometimes, in order to make 
a hasty count, I open my window wide and clap 
my hands to make the flock take the air. If 
anything, there are now more birds present than 
when I first discovered them feeding in that spot. 


* * 
* 


T first I could not make out what it was 
that they found so enjoyable, but the 
other day I went over the ground carefully. 
When the snow fell it matted the leaves that 
were lying round the trees and shrubs, and this 
apparently encouraged growth and germination 
in that particular spot. How the pigeons found 
out about it I don’t know, but they did. They 
move the leaves and crop the rather yellow 
grass beneath, taking, at the same time, the 
shooting seeds of sycamore and ash. I don’t 
grudge them those seeds, for the wind usually 
stirs them up and whirls them into my garden 
and I spend days pulling them out of the beds. 
If they were not feeding on these things they 
would be in the market garden beyond the trees 
and nibbling the young greens and Brussels 
sprouts down to the bare bones of the plant. 
The jackdaws are not quite so enamoured of 
this diet. They used to take salad in the cottage 
garden, but they prefer real salad, I fancy, and 
when they crowd down on the fringe of the 
pigeon flock they are not there for greenstuff but 
for the odd grubs and worms that may be turned 
up as the leaves are moved. 


* * 
* 


FRIEND thrust a paper into my hand re- 
cently and asked: ‘‘ Doesn’t that make your 
blood boil?’’ I read an account of the prosecu- 
tion of a man who was fined for shooting a trout. 
To be honest, my indignation wasn’t as great as 
my friend had anticipated, for there was a time, 
in the days of my youth, when I tried to shoot 
a trout myself. I was never much of a hand with 
a .22 rifle—always waiting for a recoil that never 
came, forgetting vital things like breathing and 
trigger pressure—and I was not old enough to 
know about the refraction of light, so that the 
trout I tried to shoot went off at top speed, 
leaving behind a spurt of gravel which I fondly 
imagined arose from a very near miss. Water is 
for fishing in, and I fish for my trout. I admit 
that I have fished in some odd ways—set lines, 
used a toasting fork anda thing calleda “ girney,”’ 
made from a piece of snare wire, guddled my fish 
after making a dam, tickled them and hammered 
rocks for them—but all of this was part of my 
education, and the way I have come has con- 
vinced me that there is only one worthwhile 
method of taking trout, and that is with a fly, 
preferably where everything can be seen on the 
surface of the water. 
I don’t think many people shoot fish. 
Gamekeepers may use a shotgun once in a while 
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to kill a spawning pike, but spawning pike can 
be taken without all that fuss. The Yorkshire 
magistrates took a poor view of the man who 
fired at a trout, but they were probably aware 
that, as a method of getting a trout, shooting is 
even less effective than fishing with a naked 


hook. 


* * 
* 


HY do spiders get into the bath? I wish 

I knew. They are conspicuous in a bath, 
of course. One looks at a large area of 
white and spots a spider at once, whereas 
normally a spider seeks the shadow and shelter 
of the ordinary furniture of a room. Perhaps 
they like to explore the hole into which the plug 
is pushed. I have not made a study of their 
habits to know as much about them as a Dublin 
correspondent would like, and I am afraid I 
look into the bath only to make sure that the 
plug is in before I turn the taps on. In this way 
I sometimes act as a preserver of spiders. It 
seems cruel to wash them away with a surge of 
boiling water. 

“Your amusing story of the spider reminds 
me of what my mother used to say,” writes 
a Torquay reader—‘If you wish to live and 
thrive, let the spider run alive!’ Where she 
first heard the saying I do not know, but it came 
from her childhood days and was a rule which 
had to be observed.”’ Thinking about the minor 
rules of my childhood, I recollect something 
like this being said about the beetle. I think it 
was supposed to rain if one deliberately set foot 
upon a beetle or a black slug. I had another 
postcard on the subject of spiders some days 
ago. It was unsigned but had a Scottish postmark 


and read: ‘‘Remember the Bruce!”’ 


* * 
* 


- [2 surprises me that you or any other 

countryman have not realised that a dog 
which howls to music is singing,” says my Dublin 
correspondent. “He is singing in the only way 
he can and, I must say, doing it far better than 
the humans who croon and catcall about love on 
the radio. There are musical dogs as there are 
dogs which notice pictures (portraits). We had 
a spaniel who adored music and rushed to the 
piano whenever he heard it. We knew his 
favourite songs, for he was always encouraged 
to sing. Dogs hate ridicule, and another dog 
would sing only if alone. We conceited humans 
think only we can sing.” 

On the last point I plead not guilty. I 
have no illusions about my voice, though of 
course I sing, privately and beautifully, when I 
am quite alone. I hear my voice as no one else 


hears it, which is a rather sad thing for a poten- 
tial audience. I thought it worth while to 
consult my wife about the little dog we had that 
made such a noise when I played the mouth- 
organ to it. She insists that it was a cruel 
business. The dog yodelled, I am told, in pro- 
test against discord, but I am not so sure now. 
It could be that I lost an opportunity not only 
of becoming a performer of merit on the mouth- 
organ, but of owning a musical dog. Nick, my 
spaniel, poor fellow, only cocked his head to 
music and disregarded dogs that barked from 
the loudspeaker. Apparently there was some- 
thing wrong with the tone. He was also quite 
unaffected by pictures or reflections of himself 
in a mirror. Some dogs, I know, are fond of 
watching television, but then is it not a fact 
that dogs grow to be like their masters, just as 
dog- or horse-owners grow to be like their pets? 
Cats, too, take an interest in television, I am 
told. We have no cat on which to make a test 
and aro content with the jackdaws on our 

chimney stack rather than a television mast. 

* * 
* 

NY glory the garden may have depends on 
the things I crowded into beds and rockeries 
years ago—aubrieta, bulbs of one sort or another 
and a few odd rose trees. My efforts in the gar- 
den are not so much to achieve glory as to keep 
down weeds and trim grass and hedges. At 
times I pray for a flame-thrower or a load of gas 
lime to sterilise the whole thing. Only conven- 
tion stays my hand and keeps me doing as my 
neighbour does, which at times seems very like 
scratching after the fashion of an old hen. The 
other day I discovered that I am not the only 
person who has thought of covering his ground 
with something that will stifle the weeds. An 
American cultivator is using polythene, black 
polythene, to cover his soil, and growing plants 
in holes he cuts in the sheet. I take off my hat 
to the man. I have used polythene to carry my 
trout in and keep my creel clean, I have seen it 
used in place of a pane of glass in a greenhouse, 
but black polythene to cover the ground and kill 
the weeds sounds like something even more 
worthwhile. It keeps the ground moist and the 
temperature right. I mentioned this to one of 
my gardening friends. ‘‘What do you propose 
to grow?”’ he asked. In America, I believe, all 
sorts of things are being tried and thermometers 
are always close at hand. Remembering the 
mare’s tail, the dandelion, the convolvulus and 
couch grass, I think I might be tempted to grow 
nothing at all for a year and, when all the weeds 

had died, start with a couple of sunflowers! 
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A THREATENED GAME SANCTUARY 


Written and Illustrated by COLIN WYATT 


HAVE visited many of the famed game 

sanctuaries of the world, which vary from 

the austere to the majestic—the austerity 
being either that of climate as in the North West 
Territories of Canada, or of a hard, almost cruel 
light as in Africa and Australia, the majesty that 
of the great scenic parks in the United States 
and the Canadian Rockies. But last December 
I visited what is probably, for sheer friendly 
landscape beauty, for exquisite harmonies of 
kind colours and for depth of atmosphere, one of 
the loveliest in the world—the Periyar Game 
Sanctuary in the hills of.the extreme southern 
tip of India. 

Here, sixty years ago, a small river near the 
edge of a vast mountainous plateau was 
dammed, creating a lake 124 square miles in 


wide-flanged with buttresses between which one 
could pitch a small tent. 

In many ways the atmospheric effects and 
colouring are so English that, despite the height 
of the distant hills and the flaming flowers of the 
forest, it comes as a shock when suddenly a 
family of wild elephants emerges from the jungle 
to splash about joyfully in the shallows, or when 
some dark spots like stones in the grass reveal 
themselves as a small herd of gaur. For the 
Periyar Game Sanctuary is full of game: ele- 
phant, gaur (the so-called Indian bison), sambur, 
muntjak, chevrotain, sloth-bear, tiger and 
leopard. But, alas, it is not so full as it was even 
ten years ago, for here, as in Kashmir, lies a 
sorry story of a magnificent game reserve rapidly 
being ruined owing to government muddle and 


whatever its hardships, than in the wage packet 
and promotion up the civil-service ladder. 

The Periyar Game Sanctuary is 362 square 
miles in area, the largest in India. It lies in the 
new State of Kerala, which until the recent 
re-shuffle of states was Travancore-Cochin. It 
lies only 135 miles from the gleaming, palm- 
fringed beaches of the Malabar Coast. From 
Cochin, to which one can fly in five hours from 
Bombay, it is only 54 hours by car along a good, 
if very winding, road which climbs the western 
edge of the hilly plateau of the Travancore High 
Ranges, a southern continuation of the Nilgiri 
Hills. Then, after passing through the lovely 
little village of Peermade, so like part of the 
Massif Central of France, one comes to Thekady 
village at the entrance to the Sanctuary. A new 


THE LAKE AND HILLS OF THE PERIYAR GAME SANCTUARY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. The larger game are threatened, says the 
author, by poachers and wild dogs, which are left virtually unchecked because of incompetent administration 


area whose many ramifications, winding among 
the surrounding hills, give the impression of 
belonging to a much larger body of water. Sel- 
dom is the water more than a mile wide, usually 
less. The lake is 2,860 feet above sea level, and 
the hills in its immediate vicinity rise from one 
to two thousand feet above it, their rounded tops 
enclosing soft and verdant valleys, sometimes 
densely clad in tropical jungle, sometimes in 
smooth-seeming expanses of waving grass. At 
every turn, mirrored in the waters, are glimpsed 
the rolling ranges in the background, five to 
seven thousand feet high, a soft pattern of 
greens, blues and hlacs beneath the billowing 
cumulus clouds. 

The light is so soft that one might be in the 
western highlands of Scotland, were not all the 
outlines so much smoother, and the dark masses 
of forest splashed with the glory of red-flowering 
trees. Yet the scale is deceptive, for as one 
approaches the shores one realises that the 
smooth grass is tufted elephant-grass nearly six 
feet high, while many of the trees are jungle 
giants with towering boles, whose bases are 


the disappearance of the small body of dedicated 
conservationists and game wardens to whom it 
owed its inception and its success. As in Kash- 
mir, it is a story of the careful work of almost 
two generations being undone in less than a 
decade. Only one of the original wardens still 
lives in the park, retired a few years since; he 
has done his best and still does, yet he is power- 
less against official muddle, nepotism, bureau- 
cracy run wild and sheer lack of intelligent 
interest. 

Conservationists, wild-life wardens and 
natural-history lovers are born, not made, and 
nothing can ever make the career bureaucrat, 
usually town-bred, ever really take the work to 
heart. You either have an innate feeling for wild 
animals and nature, or you do not. That is 
where the United States and Canada have made 
such a success of their parks, for the vast 
majority of their game and forest wardens are 
dedicated men who have grown up in the wilds 
and for whom it is the only life, men who have 
been specially selected for the job and who are 
more interested in their everyday work, 


road runs for some five miles along a little 
promontory ending in a knob between two arms 
of the lake, where three years ago a modern 
hotel was built amid beautiful gardens. 

Here hornbills croak and crash in the tall 
trees, and occasionally a solitary elephant will 
somehow overcome the surrounding “‘moat’”’ and 
play havoc in the garden. The hotel has only 
nine bedrooms and so is delightfully quiet, and 
the food and domestic arrangements are all that 
the western taste could desire. The whole is so 
buried in the surrounding jungle that it is in- 
visible once the fifty yards of garden are crossed. 

Although all game is protected, for the 
fisherman there is excellent fishing in the Peri- 
yar River above Thannikudi at the head of the 
lake, where mahseer, members of the carp family, 
lurk in the long, deep pools between the boulder- 
filled rapids. The average weight of fish is about 
121b., although 20 1b. is not uncommon and 
some have even been taken up to 100 lb. At the 
end of the rainy season the fish leave the lake 
and run up the river for spawning, which is 
usually finished by the end of November. 
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THE TRAVANCORE HIGH RANGES, SEEN FROM THE APPROACH ROAD TO THE PERIYAR 
SANCTUARY 


The best way to see the game is to cruise 
the lake by launch in the early morning or late 
evening, when elephant or gaur are usually to be 
seen. Sambur are not infrequent, but to see the 
smaller denizens of the area, as well as the carni- 
vores, calls for a long stay and much patient 
perseverance. 

The best season is from the end of November 
to the end of May: then there is little rain, 
with cool nights calling for a blanket and 
hot days as in an English summer. In December 
the Sanctuary was at its best, with masses of 
beautiful trees in the forest and dotting the 
grassy slopes; they were the size and shape of 
oaks but almost entirely covered with a blaze of 
pinkish-red flowers. In the evening 
light the effect against the soft 
blue and green shadows was inde- 
scribably lovely. On my first 
evening I saw three elephants at 
the head of an arm of the lake, 
some gaur, of whom only,the heads 
and backs showed above the grass 
for all their six-foot shoulders, and 
a lone sambur stag who paid us no 
attention at all. 

The most striking animals in 
the reserve are the wild elephants, 
of which there are some 350. But 
the gaur is a more interesting 
beast, being the largest of the wild- 
cattle family. It is close to the 
water-buffalo, but its short and 
massive, sharply incurved horns 
and its distinctive white “socks” 
are most striking. It is a big 
beast, standing about 6 ft. 4 ins. at 
the shoulders. Apart from their 
main enemy, the tiger, gaur are 
extremely susceptible to domestic 
cattle diseases, rinderpest, foot- 
and-mouth and so on, which are 
easily brought in by poachers. 
Only in the early morning and late 
evenings can they be seen, when 
they come out to graze, for during 
the heat of the day they keep 
mostly to the shade of the forest. 

The sambur is a fine beast, 
and a fully grown stag may weigh 
up to 700 lb. Samburs have good 
heads, the antlers being usually 


about 2 ft. 6 ins. long, although the record head 
measured just over 50 ins. Six-pointers are 
normal, but twelve-pointers have been met with 
on several occasions. They seldom congregate 
in large herds, but in small family groups of 
three to a dozen. 

At the opposite extreme is the little chevro- 
tain, barely a foot high at the shoulder, a curious 
beast without horns but with small tusks, 
especially in the males. Both this and the slightly 
larger muntjak keep very much to the forest and 
are very hard to see in the open, especially since 
the grass is so tall. 

Also in the Sanctuary are wild pigs, which 
need no description, and sloth-bears, quite the 
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ugliest and most uncouth members 
of the bear family. They stick 
mostly to the hilly areas, where 
they grub about after their insect 
diet, although they will occasion- 
ally act as scavengers to the left- 
overs of tigers and leopards. In 
these warm climes they do not 
hibernate like most bears, but are 
about during the whole year. They 
are semi-nocturnal in habit, relying 
on a keen sense of smell to make 
up for their poor sight. 

There are now only about 
two hundred gaur, yet eight years 
ago there were some five hundred. 
In the same period the sambur 
have decreased from about a 
thousand to a mere two hundred. 
With these two animals this repre- 
sents a dead loss. The elephants, 
too, are fewer, but they have in 
fact mostly wandered away into 
suitable habitats in other, now 
wilder, parts of the hills such as 
the Arani district, where they are 
less disturbed. As far as can be 
estimated, the other game has held 
its own; the gaur and the sambur 
have been the main sufferers. 

The trouble, which may soon 
affect the other game, is due 
mainly to two causes—poachers 
and wild dogs. Originally there 
was no trouble with poachers, 
since there were only a few villages 
anywhere in the area and the 
existing .warden services were 
sufficient. There were also several 
hill tribes living right within the 
Sanctuary who, far from slaughter- 
ing the game, served to conserve it 
by keeping any potential poachers 
from outside away and by keeping in check, in 
their own interests, the packs of wild dogs which 
roam the park and which are the particular 
enemies of the deer and gaur. Also, the hillmen 
killed off mostly only aged or weakened beasts 
for their own needs, thus preserving the health 
of the herds. 

But then the British left India and the new 
officials promptly drove the tribes out, imagin- 
ing in their ignorance that this would help to 
conserve the game. And, of course, it looked an 
excellent measure on paper, to show to some 
remote minister in Delhi. As a direct result the 
wild dogs increased by leaps and bounds; the 
game began to decrease and the tribes, banished 


WILD ELEPHANTS IN THE RESERVE. There are still about 350 left, but they are wandering away 
to other districts 
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VIEW TOWARDS THE LAKE FROM THE SANCTUARY’S HOTEL 


arbitrarily to other areas, were not at all happy; they 
are still discontented ten years later. Thus nothing and 
nobody benefited in any way. 

Not content with this, in the last four years the 
Government of Travancore has given away land all 
around the edges of the Park and brought in farmers as 
settlers. ‘The farmers did not make good since the land 
could not give them a sufficient livelihood, so they would 
work a piece out, abandon it and move on to wreak 
damage elsewhere. And to eke out their existence they 
poached, The government, finding its scheme of land 
settlement back-firing, passed laws to prevent the 
farmers from abandoning their plots, with the result 
that poaching increased, Then vigorous penalties 
were introduced for poaching, but it was too late 
The handful of wardens, consisting of one game 
ranger, two forest officers and some eight so-called 
guards, was insufficient, No scientific check or survey 
of the game stand has been made; nor, I understand, 
has a single government meeting been held. As in 
Kashmir, all is on paper and nothing is being done, 
But if you ask, you will find that there are all sorts of 
wonderful projects—on paper, 

To add to the troubles, the present chaotic political 
set-up has placed the fishing under the control of the 
Government of Madras, although the waters actually he 
in what is now the State of Iwerala. As a result fish 
poachers come in from Madras State which borders the 
Park only six miles away and camp in the Sanctuary, 
searing off the game animals. The Kerala Government 
cannot act as the control belongs to Madras, while 
Madras takes no interest in what goes on since the 
area does not lie within their State, So the elephant 
and gaur wander off elsewhere, where no one knows 
how they fare. 

With the present chaotic government changes of all 
staff there can be no proper control; the only hope is for 
some special department to be created under the Central 
Government, But even this presupposes a body of keen 
and interested men, not merely more political appointees 
to nice sinecures. 

In desperation the Maharajah of Mysore, a keen 
conservationist, created the Peermade Game Association, 
a voluntary body, to “advise” the Government. Also 
under his chairmanship, the Indian Board for Wild Life 
was formed in November, 1952, to try to arouse interest 
and devise conservation schemes. The members of the 
Association contribute by private subscription as much 
as they can towards patrol expenses, and, thanks to the 
efforts of the Maharajah, the Government was prevailed 
upon to award an annual grant of Rs.2,000—on paper. 
This last year the grant has not been paid, and the 
Association's constant reminders to the Government have 
received no answer, The Game Association, not being 
a government body, meets every month: the members 
are all voluntary wardens empowered to arrest poachers, 
but they cannot afford enough time for the work; nor 


A FEW OF THE 200 GAUR IN THE SANCTUARY. Eight years ago there were 
about 500 there 
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can they raise privately enough money to 
pay for a properly trained corps of wardens. 

They are now trying to found an All-India 
Game Association which would have enough 
power to compel the Government to take some 
action, Admittedly a few armed police have 
recently been appointed to ‘‘take rigorous 
action”’ in guarding the Park borders, but what 
can such a few do to guard well over a hundred 
miles of rough country? Anyway, the poaching 
takes place within, not along, the borders. Thus 
on paper there are regular patrols, but in fact 
they are most ineffective. So, what with wild 
dogs and poachers, the game is steadily decreas- 
ing. The Association has tried trapping and 
poison to control the dogs, but with no success. 
Now that the Indian Government has expelled | 
the hill tribes, there are just not enough men on 
the spot. However, under the auspices of the 
Peermade Game Association an All-India Wild * | 
Life meeting took place from January 7 to 11, 
and this may at last result in some positive 
action. : 

So that is the picture. However, one must 
try to look on the bright side, and pray that the 
efforts of the Maharajah of Mysore and the 
Peermade Game Association may have some 
effect before it is too late. In the meantime, the 
new facilities bring an extremely lovely and | 
unusual part of India within comfortable reach. | 
The keen fisherman can get good sport, while for | 
the holiday-maker who can afford to escape 
from the English winter I know of few other 
places so beautiful and easy of access where one 
can relax in comfort and yet see, almost at 
will, the biggest of game in their natural 
state, 
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A PLEA FOR THE PEAR 


Written and Illustrated by RAYMOND BUSH 


NHERE is no doubt that, while many 
amateur gardeners continue to plant 


apples, few of them plant pears. There are 

several reasons for this and they are worth 
examining. Here is a typical objection: “I have 
a number of pear trees in my garden of consider- 
able age and as many apple trees. The pears are 
invariably scabby and produce but little sound 
fruit, while the apples do pretty well and there 
are enough clean fruits to keep us going through 
the winter. Except that two of the trees are 
Pitmaston Duchess and about thirty feet high, 
and two others are Williams, I do not know the 
names of the varieties. Most of them seem to rot 
before they ripen.”’ 

Old pear trees of eating or cooking varieties 
—if neglected and not sprayed against scab— 
are more susceptible to scab and cracking than 
are apples. Edible pears are also much more 
fiercely attacked just before ripening time by 
blue tits, which peck holes near the stalk end; 
this allows the entry of brown-rot fungus which 
causes the fruits to rot. Very large pear trees 
are usually grafted on the pear stock, which is too 
vigorous for any save the weak-growing varieties. 
It is possible to reduce the vigour of growth by 
bark-ringing and to bring the trees down to a 
height which makes spraying possible with any 
small machine, or even a powerful pump. I did 
this successfully with a thirty-foot Pitmaston 
Duchess pear, ringing it and reducing its height 
to fifteen feet. As a result, in the second year 
after these operations it carried more than a 
quarter of a ton of clean and magnificent fruit. 
Previously the top half of the tree was terribly 
damaged by scab. At fifteen feet it was also 
possible to deter the tits from pecking fruits by 
dabbing tree-grease on to bare spaces on the 
branches. This frightens them off, as it sticks a 
little to their feet. 

A second correspondent writes: “Personally, 
I am fond of pears and dearly love a ripe Comice. 
I have planted several of these trees and they 
are now about six years old. They have grown 
strongly and bloomed a little, but the Conference 
pears, which I planted as recommended pollina- 
tors, have fruited better and grown less. Un- 
fortunately, many of the latter come mis- 
shapen and look more like sausages than pears, 
It is no good your telling me to spray.” 

Doyenne du Comice is self-sterile and must 
have a good pollinator to set its fruit; this does 
not apply to Conference. The best pollinator for 
Comice is Laxton’s Superb, a free-cropping early 
variety. Being strong growers, Comice pears 
should be worked on quince stock. The Quince C 


THE SAME TREE 


BOWED DOWN BY A HEAVY CROP. It 


produced more than a quarter of a ton of fruit 


can be very dwarfing and 
start Comice fruiting early, 
but when young pears are 
growing strongly the best 
thing to do is to lift them out 
of the ground in November 


with a good ball of soil, trim 
the roots back a little and 


replant. This gives the 
check needed to start them 
producing fruit bud. To-day 
one can buy a Comice pear 
which has one branch 
worked to Laxton’s Superb 
and another to Conference. 
This ensures adequate pol- 
lination for all three. 
Sausage- shaped Conference 
are common in a frosty year 
when damage in late April or 
May kills the embryo pips, 
and as a result uneven 
growth of the pulp follows. 
Conference can set fruit with 
no pips, which is in a way 
an asset, and the pipless 
fruits are equally edible. 
Another letter states: 
“We have some fine pear 
trees and used to harvest 
good crops, but of late years 


nearly all the young pears A 30-FOOT PITMASTON PEAR RING-BARKED AND 
go black as they have HEADED BACK TO 15 FT. Such ‘treatment can greatly 
begun to swell, and _ fall improve the yield of , 
off. I find it much cheaper I Waele ou a) tree 
to buy pears than to grow them.” most English ones seem to be tough or mealy. Mie 


This is a common failing with pears and is 
due to a midge which emerges from the soil 
around the base of the tree. The female lays her 
eggs in the opening buds; as a result, the buds 
are eaten up by small maggots whose initial 
irritation causes the apparently set fruitlets to 
swell and look very promising. It is easily con- 
trolled by spraying the soil around the tree and 
the opening buds in the white-bud stage with 
DDT. The cost of spraying quite a big tree is far 
less than the cost of a dozen pounds of pears. 

A lady gardener writes: “My pears started 
off pretty well. I bought them from our local 
nurseryman and have lost the labels with their 
names. They grew very strongly and keep on 
doing so, but there is little promise of blossom. 
If ever I do get a crop I shall need a long ladder 
and someone else to climb it, as I am too old.” 

This is a case of pears on the wrong stock 
and a failure to turn vigour into fruitfulness. 
Pears up to six and 
seven years old respond 
to being lifted and re- 
planted, but if strong 
growths are made and 
pruned hard they will 
go on making too much 
wood. Instead of being 
pruned, some of the 
long growths can be 
bent down and tied in a 
festoon round the base 
of the stem. This gives 
them the bearing habit, 
for a long shoot allowed 
to form fruit will norm- 
ally bend towards the 
soil and once bent will 
continue to fruit. Pear 
trees in the garden 
should always be low 
enough to be _ easily 
reached with a_ short 
pair of steps. 

Finally, a_ letter 
from a disgruntled 
friend who says: ‘“ We 
have now no pear trees 
in our garden, as I had 
them all pulled up. We 
buy what we need in the 
shops, South African or 
Italian. I find their 
pears are eatable while 


is no use your trying to persuade me, etc.’ 

No early pear, and no late ones, should be 
allowed to ripen on the tree, though the later 
varieties must be left on much longer than the 
earlies. Clapps Favourite, Dr. Jules Guyot, 
Laxton’s Superb and Williams must all be 
picked, even though they do not leave the spur 
readily, as soon as there is the least yellowing of 
the skin around the stalk-end. They should be 
brought in to ripen, and should be eaten as soon 
as the stalk-end yields to slight pressure with 
the ball of the thumb. I have seen very good 
crops of Williams left on the tree to get yellow 
and as a result they were mealy and uneatable. 

Properly ripened, the English Williams 
is just as good as, if not better than, any Italian, 
though thanks to their climate the Italians can 
produce them cleaner and earlier ripening than 
we can, Pears are, admittedly, tricky to ripen, 
especially Laxton’s Superb, which has a very 
short edible life. It is an old but unsound maxim 
to say that one must sit up at night to get a 
Comice pear in perfection, They can be had ripe 
and luscious for a few weeks from November 
into December if brought into the warmth of a 
house to finish ripening. Between 60 degs. and 
65 degs. is the ideal ripening temperature. Many 
commercial Comice are held in cold store and 
released for Christmas and later. 

Careful picking in late October and a mini- 
mum of handling are needed for Comice, as they 
are very tender. On board ship I have seen 
pears brought out of the refrigerator and put on 
the table, where moisture condensed on their 
skins and they were flavourless. The captain, 
at my request, asked the steward to take the 
pears out of the grower’s box in the cool vege- 
table store some hours before dinner; he agreed 
that they were then a very different proposition. 
Flavour in pears can only be had as a result of 
genial warmth. 

The complaints of difficulty in growing pears 
are quite typical, but pears are such delicious 
fruits when properly grown and ripened that 
amateurs should plant more of them and study 
their needs and the control of the chief insect 
pests which trouble them. Comice, the prime 
favourite, is often deterred from fruiting by the 
use of lime sulphur spray, since the variety is 
very sulphur-shy. At the same time, with the 
advent of Captan, the grower has a completely 
harmless spray which will control scab and, in 
many cases, has already given bounteous crops 
where previously no fruit was forthcoming. 
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PRIESTS’ HOLES AT HARVINGTON 


ARVINGTON HALL is the moated red 
| | briek manor house of Chaddesley Cot 
bett, one of the most unspoiled ol 
Worcestershire villages, and it contains a series 
of biding-pliees remarkable in both number and 
ingenuity, Phose whieh are the main subjeet of 
{his article have not hitherto been deseribed, 
Although several others were ilastrated ia. Ma 
Christopher Tlussey’s articles on Plarvington 
published in Country Luew in August, 1944 
In any houses dating from the turn of the 
1Gth century Miding- holes were constructed by 
their Roman Catholic Owners for the protection 
of priests, Under the severe penal laws of those 
days, any dissenter from the Established 
Chureh was lable to fines and imprisonment 
Cathohes im partioukir were suspeet, (hei 
rofugal (oO recognise the Sovereign as head of the 
Chureh was eoustrued (0 east doubt on then 
loyally am temporal athains Phe ponalty tor 
being av Cathohe priest was death by hanging, 
Clrawing and quartering, and a ap sheltered 


priests were considered guilty a telony, equal 
Fae ol any Roman 


ly a capital offence The 
Catholic was, therefore, viewed with suspicion 


SICe 


and could be searehed by a warrant on the least 
rumour of the prosenee there of a priest, Tum 
froy Pakington of Tlarvington was fined sume 


equal in modern money to LTT, 500 and deprived 
of twoethirda of his: estate: small wonder il 
Others found ib caster to conform or (ool to il 
advised violence to Obtain redress 
Llarvington bas no association with any of (hese, 
but seems to have been planned very thoroughly 
{or ul PUSsIVe resistanee 

Phe Thal, in origin a mediveval 
belonged from 1878 to 1631 to Thumirey Paking 
ton, one of the most stauneh Catholics in the 
country, The State Papers of Oueen Elzabeth | 
and James tT provide ample proof of this, al 
though historias have tended to ignore the 


schemes ol 


house, 


L—THE 
OF SOME OF TTS HIDING-PLACKS, A, 


D, Window of Priest's room, 


SOUTH FRONT OF 


from Priest's room, J, 


HARVING'TON 
Wixit of gardesrobe shaft, ByS 
I), Site of garvet hide, Fy 
False pablo, now romoved, 


By L. ANDERTON WEBSTER 


Harvington branch of the Pakingtons in favour 
of those who built Westwood Park, near Droit- 
wieh, from whom the present family is des- 
conded, There seems little: doubt that Humfrey 
rebuilt Harvington, in which the principal 
rooms are reached by ramifications of passages 
and staireases, all shut off from one another by 
doorways, so that the whole may well have been 
rodesizned to confuse pursuivants search of 
priests here is evidence that the Hall was 
under observation in the 1580s ina letter from 
‘shop Whitgitt of Worcester (alterwards Arch 
bishop of Canterbury), in which he speaks of a 
priest known to have been “frequenting Mistress 
Pakington's house a twelvemonth — since,” 
and reports the matter to the Queen's secretary, 
Walsingham, 

Pour hides only have hitherto been recog 
ised, and three of these are on the first floor 
within easy reach of the principal rooms, One 
of thom, devised in the floor of the garde-robe 
adjoming a room in the south wing, had an 
invenously planned exit of which some part 
was removed in the course of restoration, But it 
seoms curious that the second floor, which con- 
tains the chapel and the room traditionally 
known as the Priest's room, has only had one 
hide recorded; ities at the top of the main 
stairease at the furthest end of the passage 
connecting the whole storey, Closer investiga 
(ion shows that this hide, in addition to a double 
entrance, had also a double ceiling, and there is 
A suspicion of an exit from it which has not yet 
been fully) examined, There are, however, 
evidences of other hides on this floor and in the 
parret(s above, 

lhe passage, decorated by a series of wall 
paintings of the Nine Worthies extending along 
its length, has had two doors: one half-way along 
and the other shutting off the head of a newel 
staircase which forms a secondary approach 


HALL, CHADDESLEY CORBETT, 


K, Windows of chapel. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Supposed exit from hide under garde-robe. C, Garde-robe, with hide below. 
Blocked attic window, G, Supposed hide in chimney- -stack, H, Doubtful garde-robe shaft 
L, Hidden room below chapel. 


from the ground floor. In the passage wall, 
small balustered opening at the floor level over- 
looks the staircase from above, but is so placed 
that it is unnoticed by anyone mounting the 
stairs. It would pass as a means of lighting, 
although in fact it is unnecessary, as there are 
windows at each turn of the staircase. The 
opening is opposite the door into a small room 
originally painted with broad bands imitating 
marble, and having a brick fireplace set across 
the corner diagonally opposite the door. This 
has neither flue nor chimney and simply pro- 
vides a neat hole emerging into a corner of the 
garret overhead. ‘The original timbers of the 
rool above show no trace of fire or of alteration, 
and the fireplace rests on the floorboards, which, 
without any extra support, could never have 
carried the weight of a chimney. In later times 
it was filled in and plastered over, probably for 
safety, and, although the back is blackened as 
though with use, this is merely camouflage. 

The garrets and the upper storey have 
suffered considerably from neglect, for the Hall 
was never lived in as a family house from about 
1696 onwards, and was left unrepaired during 
the 19th century. It gradually grew more 
ruinous until some thirty years ago, when it was 
presented by the late Mrs. Ryan Ferris to the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Birmingham, 
which then raised the large amount of money 
necessary for its restoration, It is now open to 
the public throughout the year. 

The garrets are still very dilapidated, 
plaster has fallen from walls and ceilings, and 
floorboards have been taken up, so that it is not 
surprising that the hides have been passed over. 
In addition, the garrets, five in all, have been 
said to have been added in the 18th century, 
although the fabric itself belies this idea. They 
are approached by two staircases at either end 
of the south-west wing, each opening on to 


SHOWING THE LOCATION 


M, Window of great hall 
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landings built out into curious 
archways over both front and 
back entrances to the house. 
Only two show signs of having 
had windows. 

Above the ceiling (now mis- 
sing) of one of these garrets, the 
post and panel wall to a gable 
above an adjoining garret has a 
space between two of the uprights, 
just large enough for a man to 
crawl through into a hide in the 
peak of the gable. This hide ap- 
pears to have been confined to 
eight feet out of the total length 
of space under the gable, which 
would have minimised the risk of 
discovery if the ceiling below was 
pierced in a search. The inside of 
the opening retains marks of hin- 
ges and a bolt, and the door, now 
missing, would have resembled 
the plaster panels in the adjoining 
walls (Fig. 2). 

Opposite this hide, in the slope of the roof 
on the further side of the garret, two of the joists 
have been cut back, leaving room to climb 
through into the space below the roof of the 
long south-west wing (Fig. 3). This space pro- 
vides a cat-walk below the rafters and above 
the ceilings of three garrets. It is difficult to 
reconstruct the approach from the garrets them- 
selves to these roof spaces, but similar arrange- 
ments in other houses—for example, Burg- 
wallis, near Doncaster—suggest some sort of 
disguised trap-door entrance. The cat-walk 
ends in a plastered wall, which at first might 
be taken for the wall of the south-west gable-end 
in the top of which the blocked window appears 
in Fig. 1. Actually it is some fifteen feet from 
the end, and the space between provides another 
larger hide, reached by a drop of about three 
feet from the roof walk. This has been contrived 
by raising the ceiling of the room below to just 
above the blocked window, and providing a dis- 
guised door in the inner post and panel wall of 
which the traces of hinges and bolt remain on 
the inside of the hide (Fig. 3). In Fig. 4 the hide 
is seen through a hole pierced in the adjoining 
garret wall below the cat-walk, and from this it 
can be seen that the rafters to the hide have been 
covered with a rough form of panelling, of 
which only part remains 

The room below, apparently not connected 
with this hide, is reached by two entrances, one 
from the Nine Worthies passage, above the 
newel stair, and the other by a room leading out 
of that containing the false fireplace. It is by 
tradition known as the Priest’s room, and has 
no apparent hiding-place; but Mr. Grativille 


3.—THE ENTRANCE FROM THE ROOF PASSAGE 


2.—ENTRANCE TO A SMALL HIDE IN A GABLE. 


missing, would have resembled the flanking plaster 


31, 


Squiers considers that since the large chimney 
stack on its east wall (lig. 1) contains three 
flues, one of which has been blocked, this may 
well prove to be a hide, probably approached 
through the fireplace in a similar way to the 
famous example at Broadoaks, in Essex, de 
scribed by Fr. John Gerard, S.J., who hid in it. 
It is unfortunate that in the restoration of the 
Priest's room the fireplace was remade without 
examination as to its original construction, A 
shaft adjoins the south side of the same chimney 
stack, which purports to be a garde-robe, but 
is puzzling in that it is unlike any of the others 
in the house and does not to have con 
nected with the moat. In 8th 
century bread-oven has beef built, but this was 
bricked up in the restoration without a full 
examination being made of the shalt. 

The theory that the room traditionally used 
by visiting priests would have had an easily 
accessible hiding-place applies also to the 
chapel. Such chapels, often referred to as secret, 
in fact do not appear to have been so. At 
Harvington, as at Ufton, in Berkshire, the chapel 
is painted with contemporary and unmistakably 
ecclesiastical designs, and study of the penal 
laws shows that even Catholics were not forbid 
den to have a chapel, which was an integral part 
of any great house. The laws were aimed 
against the celebration of Mass, and in conse 
quence a small hide was provided in the floor by 
the altar for the ‘‘massing stuff,’’ which it was 
an offence to use. The hide for the priest was an 
equally logical necessity, but in this case has un 
fortunately been destroyed through the removal 
of a gable adjoining the chapel roof. Old photo- 
' graphs show its position indicated by the 
dotted line in Fig. 1 and it was apparently 
reached by a concealed opening above the 
chapel door, but, as no record was made 
before the demolition, it is not certain 
whether the gable was itself a hide or 
merely a means of access to the other hides 
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The door, now 
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in the roofs, The whole of the 
chapel roof was reconstructed and 
the ceiling replastered, so that 
present-day investigation can re 
veal no more, 

Che room immediately belov 
the chapel is one which, while not 
completely hidden, is yet so placed 
that itis ditheult to locate 


ted from the great hall by a double 


Separa 
wall, most of which has been re 
moved, it was entered from a cot 
ner of the wainseoted parlour 
adjoining, The present doorway is 
a modern reconstruetion, but even 
and the 
entrance, only two feet wide, could 
formerly have part of the 
original panelling, as at Towneley, 
near Burnley, and Littl Moreton 
Hall, neat 


now is not conspicuous, 


been 


Congleton 

It may odd that so 
much of the Hall has been over 
looked or misconstrued, but when 
it was first taken in hand it had reached sueh a 
state of dilapidation that it must have been 
extremely difficult to Which openings 
were intentional and what purposes were served 
by certain unexplained features credit 
should be given to those who wundertoole the 
formidable task of its repair. The history told of 
it then was misleading, being limited to the 
latter part of the 17th century, when Humtfrey 
Pakington’s daughter, Lady Yate, 
Hall and was said to have installed hides for het 
chaplain, one Father Wall, later martyred at 
Worcester in 1679 

Research has that Father Wall's 
connection with the Hall is extremely doubttul, 


seem 


lex icle 


Creat 


owned the 


shown 


and by his day persecution had beeome too 
desultory to justify such elaborate hiding 
arrangements On the other hand, there is 


ample evidence of the Catholicism of the owners 
of Harvington a hundred years earlier, during 
the time of extreme anti-Catholic measures, An 
interesting link is provided by Thomas Habing 
ton, of Hindlip Hall (now demolished), a house 


known to have had eleven hides,  Elabington 


harboured many well-known priests as well 
as the famous maker of hides, Nicholas 
Owen. In his history of Worcestershire Habing 


ton speaks of Humtrey Pakington as his “denre 
frende.”’ Is it coincidence that these two houses, 
only ten miles apart, seem to have so mueh in 
common ? 

he more thoroughly the plan of the Hall is 
studied, the more it appears that there was 
nothing haphazard about it. Most houses ean 
explain their irregularities by 
superimposed building or the exigencies of their 
site. Here there has been no major building 
between the 16th and 17th centuries and modern 
times, so that there must be other reasons for 
its being, as one visitor put it, “so nook and 
crannified,”’ Restoration of such a house ta 
doubly difficult, and calls for careful recording 
and research as well as repair worl 
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HIDE. (Right) 4.—THE INTERIOR OF THE HIDE ABOVE THE PRIEST'S ROOM 
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IRANDOLE, melodious term for a 
G revolving ornamental fountain, was 

appropriated by the mid-Georgians for 
their most scintillating, lustre-sparkling piece of 
glassware. This girandole was an elaborate 
fountain in glass, supporting a pair of candles. 
But often it was over-elaborate, and the sense 
of a rainbow-hued cascade, its limpid flow 
held forever spellbound, was better achieved 
with the simpler lustre-hung candlestick. This 
was the girandole-candlestick, encircled with 
lustre drops and slender icicles that danced and 
twinkled and glistened around a body bright 
with diamond-cutting. 

The collector can trace the exact develop- 
ment of the girandole-candlestick and can still 
find the specimens to illustrate this by-way for 
the lover of antique glass. Strangely enough, 
the more ambitious girandoles considerably 
preceded the simpler little cascades. Girandoles 
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CUTTING AND NOTCHED SOCKETS. 


THE 1790s, WITH FLUTED AND FACETED VASE-SHAPED BODY AND REVOLVING 
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THE GIRANDOLE-CANDLESTICK 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1—TWO PAIRS OF LATE-18th-CENTURY GIRANDOLE-CANDLESTICKS WITH 
SCALLOPED FLANGES BEARING PENDANT LUSTRES 


PAIR OF VASE-CANDLESTICKS OF THE 1790s, DECORATED WITH ALL-OVER 


(Right) 4.—GIRANDOLE-CANDLESTICK OF 


FLANGE HUNG WITH SIX PENDANT LUSTRES 


were being advertised in the 
1770s, but at that time the 
advertisers were still coup- 
ling them, not with giran- 
dole-candlesticks, but with 
vase-candlesticks. An in- 
stance appears in the Bath 
Chronicle for December 18, 
1777, when the celebrated 
glass-seller Christopher 
Haedy offered “‘square feet 
girandoles with vase-candle- 
sticks.”’ 

Vase-candlesticks con- 
stituted a distinct group in 
late-Georgian illuminative 
glass. They were introduced 
in the early 1770s with 
heavy square feet to give 
stability, solid vase-shaped 
bodies and cylindrical soc- 
kets. These solid candle- 
sticks, adequately annealed, 
were found to be an ideal 
basis for all-over cutting in 
deep relief without danger of 
fracture. The candlestick 
units were made by a group 
of glass-men known as pin- 
chers, operating chiefly in 
the Stourbridge-Birming- 
ham area. Pinchers special- 
ised in solid work shaped by 
means of hollow tools fitted 
into a pair of tongs. They 
might be employed in an 
established glass-house, but 
often worked an old-fashioned 
type of furnace of their own. 
This measured no more than six feet in height, 
small enough to be concealed in an outhouse so 
that glass-making could be carried on secretly 
and avoid the excise duty of 2d. per pound 
levied on flint-glass from 1777. Glass made in 
these unlicensed glass-houses was sold to glass 
cutters and others at cut prices. 

The stem of an early vase-candlestick was 
barrel-shaped and incised with lines suggesting 
staves and hoops. This pattern was advertised 
by Christopher Haedy in the early 1770s as 
“new fashioned.’’ The barrel was succeeded by 
the pineapple body and finally by the vase- 
shapes. Trade-cards of the 1780s illustrate the 
three types of stem which were made con- 
currently throughout the late-Georgian period, 
the vase-shape being by far the most frequent. 
The incurved neck terminated in a circular 
flange of slightly larger diameter, from which 
rose a cylindrical socket. Its rim was at first 
sheared straight; later it was expanded into a 
saucer-shaped grease-pan. In some instances a 
vase-candlestick of the 1790s or later had a 
socket rising directly from the neck of the vase 
without the intermediate flange. These candle- 
sticks displayed chronologically every fashion- 
able cutting motif of the period. 

From the vase-candlestick was evolved the 
more spectacular girandole-candlestick, merely 
by expanding the flange and encircling it with 


scintillating drop lustres. In this 
way the candlestick made a more 
fitting accompaniment to the ma- 
jestic girandole, the name giran- 
dole-candlestick distinguishing it 
from its less glittering predecessor. 
It measured from nine to twelve 
inches in height. Matching pairs 
were usual, sometimes with a 
matching table chandelier. 

The square foot was com- 
pletely solid at first; then a hollow 
dome was pressed on the under- 
side and gadrooned to enrich its 
refractive properties. Pinched feet 
and other units were trimmed on 
the grinding-wheel to remove the 
thin web of molten glass that 
forced its way between the two 
halves of the pincher tools. The 
short pedestal connecting the 
foot and body was made in a 
piece with the foot. This might 
be a spreading spool-shaped unit, 
or a four-sided or six-sided pyra- 
mid, or a moulded dome rising 
in steps from the square plinth. 
The underside might be orna- 
mented with a six-pointed cut 
star, a feature more frequent after 
1820. The sixteen-pointed bruns- 
wick star is occasionally seen. 

As with vase-candlesticks, 
the earliest girandole-candlesticks 


had barrel-shaped bodies, but 
from the mid-1780s the incised 
lines were omitted from _ this 


shape, which was then cut with vertical flutes, 
slightly concave, the crests cut with intermittent 
notches. The vase-shaped body, however, pre- 
dominated and at this period the lower half 
might be moulded with gadrooning. 

The flange separating body and socket was 
expanded, being made larger than the foot and 
slightly dished. The rim was cut with six bold 
scallops, each bearing pendant lustres—two 
drops threaded on double-gilded wire, the upper 
one measuring about one-third the length of the 
lower. The flange was strengthened beneath by 
expanding the top of the vase to cover about 
half of its base. Within the flange was a cylin- 
drical candle-socket, its rim plainly sheared, its 
base encircled with a thick strengthening ring. 
The cylindrical socket was quickly outmoded by 
the tall, urn-shaped pattern, its rim turned over 
to the horizontal, the edge scalloped and the 
upper surface diamond-cut. From the 1790s the 
flange bearing the pendant lustres might fit 
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6.—EARLY-19th-CENTURY VASE-CANDLESTICK WITH 
FLANGE BENEATH THE SCALLOPED 
(Right) 7—GIRANDOLE-CANDLESTICK OF THE LATE 1820s, 
STEM LINKED BY 
GILDED METAL UNITS 


WIDE 


WITH A REVOLVING FLANGE AND 
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5.—A COLLECTION OF DEEP-RELIEF-CUT GIRANDOLE-CANDLESTICKS OF THE 1790s WITH 


PINEAPPLE STEMS AND URN-SHAPED SOCKETS 


loosely upon the neck of the vase with a brass 
fitment which enabled it to be revolved inde- 
pendently of the vase and socket. Such a flange 
was saucer-shaped, at first shallow, then boldly 
domed in an upward or downward curve. The 
lustre drops were succeeded by long slender 
lustres known as icicle drops, with points often 
reaching almost to the candlestick foot and 
tinkling pleasantly against one another in the 
slightest draught. 

The vast majority of lustres were made in 
England, in swelling shapes characterised by a 
sharp ridge down the middle of the front, and 
sometimes also down the back. They were more 
carefully faceted and smoother than the Irish 
xamples, and were always round or almond- 
haped. Lustres with sharp angular bends for 
greater brilliancy were found on some late 
girandole-candlesticks; they were invented by 
John Gold in 1840 and may be noted as replace- 
ments on much earlier pieces. 

Masses of diamonds 
cut in deep relief orna- 
mented girandole-can- 
dlesticks from the early 
1800s. A new pattern 
was designed with a 
shallow inverted saucer 
foot, of the same dia- 
meter as the flange. 
Both were cut with 
matching bands of relief 
diamonds, their edges 
either plain or encircled 
with short, narrow flutes. 
By 1810 the foot had 
become more of a dome 
with deeper, sharper 
diamond - cutting. Then 
the umbrella flange was 
invented and from a 
heavy facet-cut knop in 
the centre rose an ex- 
pamsive _ saucer-shaped 
sconce or an urn-shapeg 
socket with a spreadind 
horizontal rim. Every 
available space on body, 
foot, flange and sconce 
was lavishly cut, re- 
flecting the candle flame 
in every colour of the 

x rainbow. The Regency 
~  glass-men produced the 
double-cascade giran- 
dole - candlestick in 
which the wide rim of 
the socket was further 


oD 


n 


SOCKET. 


extended and encircled with lustres reaching 
almost to the revolving flange below, which 
still retained its own set of longer, matching 
lustres. r 5 

Girandole-candlesticks with square feet 
were no longer in fashionable favour by the 
early 1820s. The foot now took the form of a 
flat disc, its upper surface radially cut and its 
edge serrated. In some examples the foot was 
cut with a sunburst beneath, the points extend- 
ing to the foot rim. Some round feet were plain 
with highly polished single or double step- 
cutting. The foot and stem were connected by a 
spool-shaped unit. The vase-shaped stem con- 
tinued, with a large knop above; later there 
were two knops, the lower being the greater in 
diameter. 

The revolving flange continued, at least as 
large in diameter as the foot, its up-turned rim 
cut with a fan, shell or other ornamental border. 
The socket might be extended into a flat wide 
sconce more expansive than the foot, with its 
surface cut radially to match. Foot, stem, flange 
and socket might be encircled with horizontal 
prism-cutting. The lustres were long, thin pear- 
shaped icicles extending almost the length of the 
body and each topped by one or two jewel- 
faceted drops. 

During the 1820s the vase-shaped body 
gradually became more slender, reduced, per- 
haps, to a cylindrical stem, prism-cut and en- 
circled with horizontal grooves, and substan- 
tially knopped above and below. By 1830 the 
stem might include one or two units in burnished 
silver-gilt or double-gilded brass, placed imme- 
diately below the flange and between the flange 
and the socket. Their high briJliance was found 
to give the pendant lustres a hint of sunshine 
colour. The whole flint-glass girandole-candle- 
stick was radiant with a sunshine glow during 
the 1840s and later when it was placed inside a 
glass dish lined with a gilded and burnished 
metal reflector. Victorian girandole-candle- 
sticks with metal reflecting stands were cata- 
logued as mantelpiece girandoles whether 
supporting one or two lights. 

The final phase of the girandole-candlestick 
was expressed in coloured glass, but the basic 
purpose as a candle-holder was lost. Such pieces 
made by Davis, Greathead and Green, of Stour- 
bridge, in the late 1840s were catalogued as 
chimney-piece lustres, such as a pattern “‘in 
ruby and chrysoprase, with flint drops, cut, 
enamelled and frosted,’’ colourful, melodious, 
but solely ornamental. 


Illustrations : 3, 4, 6 and 7, Corning Museum 
of Glass. 
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FIFTEEN CENTURIES IN A HAMPSHIRE VALLEY 


By KATHLEEN 


can be none richer in historical and 

literary associations than the 20-mile 
stretch of country which comprises the course 
of the river Meon in south-east Hampshire. The 
Meon rises in the chalk downs below the pre- 
historic hill-fort of Butser, and first flows in a 
north-westerly direction, among hills in the form 
of a vast amphitheatre. In a field close to its 
source a fair used to be “‘kept on the Lady Day 
in harvest.’’ This field is still called Fairfield. 

Soon the river reaches the water-meadows 
which are to accompany it for the rest of its 
meanderings to the Solent at Hillhead. Numer- 
ous thatched-roofed villages, each with its little 
church, punctuate the way. They reveal how 
gently the centuries have flowed over this placid 
valley—as gently as the waters themselves, 
waters known 15 centuries ago to the Jutish 
tribe who first walked by the Meon. This tribe 
penetrated into the upper reaches of the valley 
when tracts of forest still covered the country; 
here they carved for themselves a kingdom, and 
legend says their capital was at Meonstoke. 
These Meonwara, or men of Meon, were 
heathens, hemmed in by the South Saxons on the 
east, and the West Saxons on the west with their 
frontier at Exton. 

History does not record the fierce affrays 
which rent the peace of these beautiful hills and 
valleys in those far-off days. Then, in the 7th 
century, came Wilfrid of York, the great 
missionary bishop. His conversion of the South 
Saxons and of the Meonwara brought peace out 
of strife. Soon churches were built, and so some 
of the earliest ecclesiastical architecture in the 
whole of Britain is to be found in this valley. 
Warnford’s foundation by Bishop Wilfrid is 
recorded on a 12th-century Latin inscription in 
the church. ‘‘What Wilfrid raised of yore, 
good Adam did thus restore”’, so it affirms. 
Near-by Corhampton is a Saxon gem, and the 
base of Titchfield’s tower brings to mind work 
equally old at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow in 
Northumbria. 

“Good Adam” was no less a personage 
than Adam de Port, builder of the sturdy 
Norman tower at Warnford, and ancestor of the 
St. John family, whose mansion, an imposing 
13th-century ivy-clad ruin, lies hard by. Thus 
the history of the Meon Valley is linked with its 
architecture and personalities. Servant and 
nobleman, angler and cricketer, poet, prelate 


(Oy the many beautiful English valleys there 
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and CECIL FRENCH 


THE CHALK HILLS WHICH FORM THE UPPER REACHES OF THE MEON VALLEY 


IN SOUTH-EAST HAMPSHIRE. 


Though the River Meon is only about 20 miles long, it has 


many historical and literary associations 


and statesman—what a cavalcade awaits the 
modern traveller who sets out to explore this 
quiet valley! 

Not far from the Meon’s three springs, the 
squat spire of East Meon’s sturdy Norman 
church comes into view. Its richly carved 
Norman font, one of four in Hampshire, recalls 
the village’s long connection with the Bishops of 
Winchester. This connection dates back long 
before William of Wykeham bequeathed to the 
church at East Meon ‘one other breviary .. . 
and one chalice.”’ 

One of the residences of the bishops was the 
fine old Court-house, now a private residence, not 
open to the public, opposite the church. This is 
largely a medieval building of mixed styles, 
where, from time immemorial to within living 
memory, the manorial court assembled twice 
yearly in the Great Hall, to regulate the affairs 
of the district and to collect the fines imposed 
for infringing the rules. A Survey made in 1647 


EAST MEON COURT-HOUSE, A MEDIZVAL RESIDENCE OF THE BISHOPS OF 
WINCHESTER WHERE MANORIAL COURTS USED TO ASSEMBLE TWICE A YEAR 


says: ‘“‘There is in this Mannor and by the lord 
thereof a Court Leet held twice in the Year, 
the one about the ffeast of St. Michael and the 
other about Easter. And there is a Court 
Baron held once in three weeks at the will of 
the Lord.”” The Court books record the names 
of the tithingmen and jury, names such as 
Pink and Blackman which are still to be found 
in the valley to-day; they reveal, too, the 
workings of this parliament in miniature. 

Entries taken at random from the last two 
centuries of the Court’s life make interesting and 
amusing reading to-day. 

1756. ‘Item we present the inhabitants of 
Froxfield for turning their hoggs about the lanes 
without ringing and do lay a penalty of 1/- a 
head for every hogg so turned out.’’ Even in the 
well-ordered economy of to-day it is still not 
unknown to find animals straying hereabouts, 

1777. ‘‘Item we present — Littlewhite of 
Prior’s Dean for digging of Gravel in the main 
road on Stoner Hill and leaving open the pits 
in a dangerous manner to the public.” 

1791. “Item we present that at last 
Michmas Court the Jury did present the death of 
John Soal but being now better informed we 
find him to be still living, we look upon such 
presentment as void,”’ 

1841. ‘‘We present the stocks in East 
Meon out of repair. We also present a stile 
erected by Henry Helsey across the Foot Path 

. . it being so high people cannot get over it.”’ 

1843. ‘‘We present that a complaint has 
been made to the Jury that the water course 
between Randal Vinns Meadow and John 
Nathaniel Atkins Meadow is not clean’d out as 
it ought to be.”’ 

All these entries have a peculiarly modern 
ring; human nature has changed little through 
the centuries. 

A winding road takes us on down the valley 
past Westbury. This was once a defensive 
position on the boundary of East Meon Hundred 
but is now a school surrounded by parkland. 
Soon the highway passes beneath a viaduct 
carrying the dying Meon Valley railway. Legend 
has it that this line, closed in 1955, was origin- 
ally built to enable Queen Victoria to travel more 
conveniently between Windsor and Osborne. 

Now we are approaching West Meon and 
passing the Thomas Lord inn, named after the 
founder of Lord’s Cricket Ground, who lies in 
the churchyard here. At the age of 73, this 
Yorkshire-born Scot came here to farm, within 
a short distance of Hambledon and Broad- 
halfpenny Down, the birthplace of English 
cricket. 

Angling, too, has its famous exponent in the 
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THE CHURCH AT MEONSTOKE, ONCE THE FRONTIER TOWN OF THE MEONWARA, A JUTISH TRIBE WHO SETTLED IN 


THE VALLEY IN THE 5th CENTURY. 


Meon Valley. For it was at Droxford, a few 
miles farther downstream, that Izaak Walton 
spent the last years of his long life. His daughter 
Anne had married the Rector, William 
Hawkins, in 1672, and so the ageing father paid 
frequent visits here. Many a summer evening 
he would be seen beside the waters beyond the 
church, in what is still a fisherman’s paradise. 
Even in the mid-20th century Droxford was 
considered to be still remote enough to become 
the headquarters of the Allied War Chiefs before 
the liberation of Europe from the Nazis. 

Yet farther down the valley Soberton’s fine 
16th-century tower can be seen through the 
graceful trees which line the river’s opposite 
bank. From its topmost string course look down 
the faces of the butler and the dairymaid who, 
legend relates, pooled their savings to build this 
tower. The affection felt by the ordinary 
villagers for their church is centuries old at 
Soberton; for surely it is unique to find such an 
inscription as this carved on the base of the 
tower: “‘ Built by servants in 1510 and restored 
by servants in 1881.” 

Nearer Wickham the Forest of Bere, an 
ancient royal hunting ground, marches with the 
Meon for a space. The name, Boarhunt, on its 
eastern fringe, bears witness to its history and 
antiquity. Another name, King’s Mead, here- 
abouts perpetuates the memory of the days 
when the King took his sport here. So, too, does 
the carving of the centaur shooting the stag, 


STONEY BRIDGE (1625), WHICH CROSSES THE MEON NEAR TITCHFIELD. (Right) THE MEON ESTUARY AT 


ANCIENT ROYAL HUNTING GROUND 


King Stephen’s badge, on a capital of Wickham 
church’s western portal. 

Wickham itself has its King’s Head, witha 
new sign—the portrait of Edward III. It was 
during this monarch’s reign that Wickham’s 
most famous son lived and amassed the wealth 
and property which he later used to found two 
colleges of learning and rebuild the nave of his 
cathedral of Winchester. Born here of un- 
distinguished parentage in 1324, William of 
Wykeham twice became Chancellor of England 
and had preferment showered upon him, In 
Bridge-street is the historic Chesapeake Mill. The 
story goes that the timbers came from the Ameri 
can frigate which played such havoc with our 
shipping during the war of 1812. These timbers 
are alleged to bear bloodstains from the battle 
of the Chesapeake with the Shannon! 

Titchfield, like Wickham, is one of Leland’s 
“praty tounlets.’”’ It was formerly of consider 
able importance as a harbour. Within living 
memory barges laden with iron ore used to make 
their way up the Meon estuary to the Segen- 
worth foundry above the town. Here were 
probably made the fine iron gates, dated 1651, 
which are now in the church, But all the estu- 
ary is now reed-covered and deserted, save for 
the cry of wild-fowl and the lowing of cattle. 
The little town, with its narrow, winding streets 
of Tudor half-timbered houses and Georgian 
coaching inns, no longer sits astride the busy 
Southampton-to-Portsmouth highway. A 


(Right) A STRETCH OF THE MEON FLOWING BY THE FOREST OF BERE, AN 


modern by-pass has been built to take a volume 
of traffic far greater than ever passed through 
Titchfield at the height of the stage-coach era. 

This arterial road now separates the town 
from the abbey with which it has always been 
closely connected. The Earls of Southampton, 
whose monument stands in the church, were 
granted the abbey at the Dissolution and made 
it their home, The ruins of to-day (carefully 
restored by the Ministry of Works) present an 
incongruous mixture of Tudor chimneys of brick 
rising from Gothic battlements of mellowed 
stone. The third Earl was Shakespeare’s patron 
and friend. His wooing of Elizabeth Vernon is 
said to have provided Shakespeare with the 
plot for Romeo and Juliet during one of his 
visits here. Again, the playwright undoubtedly 
derived his character, Gobbo, from a name 
which occurs in the parish registers of 1593, 
three years before the Merchant of Venice was 
written. 

A hedgeless lane, bordered by wide, 
flat, cultivated fields, leads on to ‘Titchfield 
Haven and the end of our journey at Hillhead. 
Tall trees hide the Fawley oil refinery and 
Portsmouth’s many chimneys, and the Isle of 
Wight’s green smoothly-rounded hills beckon 
across the sunlit Solent. Hillhead is the yachts- 
man’s delight, a relief from the busy towns so 
near at hand, and a fitting ending for this river 
of many recreations. 


Second illustvation: A. D, Gill. 
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SHERINGHAM HALL, NORFOLK—I 


THE HOME OF MR. THOMAS UPCHER 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


and among his last. 


Humphry Repton’s 


HEY found a spot they thought a 
Paradise, and there they began to 
build their “bower’,’’ wrote Emma 
Upcher of her parents ;* and as Sheringham 
Bower it figures in Repton’s Fragments on the 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening 
(1816). Abbot and Charlotte Upcher, aged | 
and 21, had first explored the site one July 
day in 1811. “What infinite variety presents 
itself in this enchanting spot,” he wrote in his 
diary, “what walks with my dear wife and 
little ones! What a region for the sportsman, 
to flush the strange woodcock or to course 
with fleetest hounds. Oh, what scenes of 
rational yet heartfelt pleasure do we not 
anticipate in the lovely Sheringham.” Repton, 
too, pronounced it to possess “more of what 
my predecessor called Capabilities” than any 
place he had seen in his fifty years’ experience. 
Indeed, when next year he submitted one of 
the last of his famous series of Red Books, he 
called it “such a specimen of my art as I never 
before had an opportunity of displaying,” and 
added: “this may be considered my most 
favourite work; therefore I may say of it 
Exegi Monumentum.” Since landscape and 
house to-day look very much as he and his son 
proposed that they should, in the See 
still preserved in the library, Sheringham Hall 

may be regarded as Repton’s ideal of a coun- 
try house. It may well be that of many other 

people. 

Young Mr. and Mrs. Upcher might have 
stepped straight out of a novel by Jane 
Austen. He came of a well-to-do if hitherto 
landless East Anglian family; she was the 
Hon. Charlotte Wilson for whose father the 
ancient barony of Berners was called out of 
abeyance. Both were romantic, emotional, 
virtuous and deeply religious; Abbot highly 
strung, indeed, and to die “of brain fever before 
the new house was completed. Westall’s por- 
trait of Charlotte (Fig. 11) has caught some- 
thing of “her enthusiastic temperament, her 
exquisite enjoyment of existence in every 
shape, from the sublimest views to 


* Memoirs of the Hon. Mrs. 
daughter Emma Pigott. 


Upcher of Sheringham, by her 


“most favourite work ” 
The house was built 1812-17 for Abbot and Charlotte Upcher from 
his and John Adey Repton’s designs 


the simplest fern and 
wild flower her glow- 
ing appreciation of 
all that was noble, 
talented, or good.” 
Repton evidently was 
attracted by the 
young people; he re- 
called ‘the frequent 
conversations on the 
spot with congenial 
minds;”’ and added, 
“TI never forget that 
it is your happiness 
for which I am _ pro- 
viding and with that 
in view I feel myself 
bounded by . pru- 
dential limits as the 
property is by the 
Seane 

Abbot had had 
his first sight of it 
when he rode over 
from Yarmouth earlier 
that July. Mr. Cook 
Flower, its proprietor, 
lived in the “‘old house” 
near Upper Shering- 
ham village, a little 
back from the sea. 
“The beautiful and 
romantic grounds” 
stretched along the 
coast westwards, and 
inland over a valley 
between steep wooded 
hillocks parallel with the shore and a long 
wooded bluff rising southward. At first he 
was ‘‘disappointed in the house being only 
a better class farm house,” yet determined to 
purchase it, and forthwith “‘sought Mr. 
Repton the attorney of Aylsham.’’ This was 
William, Humphry’s third son, who had the 
“small paternal estate” there, and on the day 
that Abbot signed the contract with him (for 
£52,000) who should be at his house but “the 
famous planner of grounds” himself. 


1.—*‘ THE 


3.—THE ENTRANCE IN THE WEST FRONT 


SEA AT SHERINGHAM 
THE BAY OF NAPLES.” 


IS NOT LIKE THAT OF 
Vignette from Repton’s Red Book 


2.—REPTON’S FIRST SKETCH FOR THE SOUTH FRONT 


In June of the following year (1812), 
when possession had been obtained, Abbot’s 
diary says, “ Repton met us at Sheringham, 
was infinitely pleased with the romantic 
scenery and bold swells crowned with woods.”’ 
But “the spot we found most eligible for the 
house was too much exposed to the sea; andi 
no (line of) approach could be found through 
the woods, except at enormous expense of 
cutting a road through them.’ However, 
next day Mr. Flower showed him what he 
sought, a track through the woods from the 
south giving a view into the valley with the 
sea beyond it; and there was Repton’s post- 
chaise drawn up on the spot which he pro- 
posed for the house! “ Nothing but the finger 
of providence could have arranged all this for 
me,’ Abbot thought: but we may perhaps see 
in it a little stratagem on wise old Repton’s 
part. 

Repton made five visits in all during 
June, 1812, and completed his plans during 
July. On his first hearing of the site, Abbot 
noted, he had been “‘much afraid of the sea;’ 
and in the Red Book, as no doubt on the spot 
emphasised that ‘ ‘the site must be chosen by 
understanding rather than by the eye. 

The sea at Sheringham is not like that of the 
Bay of Naples;” a point that he drove hom« 
with a sketch of what it might look like ir 
winter with a north wind blowing (Fig. 1) 
Therefore he chose a site protected from the 
sea by a hillock, looking inland a little east o} 
south yet catching a sidelong glimpse of th« 
sea eastwards. He explained that this parti 
cular aspect was the ideal one, not only for th 
view to the opposite woods, but as regard 
the angles of light in summer, and enabling the, 
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4.—THE HOUSE, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, AS BUILT TO A SLIGHTLY REDUCED DESIGN 


5.—THE VIEW SOUTH-EASTWARDS FROM THE HOUSE AS IT IS TO-DAY 


6.—REPTON’S SKETCH FOR THE SAME VIEW AND A PORTION FARTHER ‘WEST. The arrows indicate (A) the site he proposed 
for a temple and (B) the approach through the woods 
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offices to be on the west side so as to give some shelter against the 
prevalent winds in winter. Being on a gentle slope, too, it ensured 
: im ss , both satisfactory drainage and a better prospect. As to the land- 
Heh Ni . . : Mae BETTER scape itself (ig. 6)—or rather, as he termed it, ‘‘ panorama, in that it 


includes more than the painters’ field of vision’’—he would preserve 
the “accidental” character of the woodlands, clothing as they did 
only slopes too steep for cultivation; and similarly pronounced 
against “‘lawning a hundred good acres of wheat”’ in order, quoting 
Knight’s Landscape, to 

Make one dull, vapid, smooth and tranquil scene 

Wrapt all o’er in everlasting green. 
Rather he would keep the old mixture of cornland, pasture and 
distant woods, as more varied and cheerful. Indeed, he suggested 
humanising the scene further by “occasionally unlocking the 
treasure to strangers—not by admitting near the house all the 
tourists and felicity hunters of Cromer,” but “proper persons”’ once 
a week, say, the “‘occasional glitter’ of whose carriages would 
enliven the scenery. Otherwise the only artificial object, he proposed,. 
should be a temple, on the brow of the southern hillside to command 
the seaward panorama. He included this in the Red Book landscape 
(marked by an arrow in Vig. 6) but omitted reference to it from the 


7.—THE APPROACH THROUGH THE RHODODENDRON WOODS 
FROM THE SOUTH 


9.—THE COLONNADE AND BOWS OF THE SOUTH FRONT 


passages published in Fragments, presumably because it was never 
undertaken. He also left out a characteristic Reptonian poem, 
telling 

How a temple at Sheringham planned by one Repton 

Was proposed to be raised and inscribed to Neptune... 

‘Tis Beauty alone is the right orthodoxy, 

And Upcher herself shall be V enus’s proxy. 
Her descendant, Mr. Thomas Upcher, toys hopefully with the idea 
of some day erecting Repton’s temple—and nowhere would a monu- 
ment to him be more suitable than here. For upwards of a century 
successive generations have enriched the woods with plantations of 
rhododendrons that, uncommon in Norfolk, would be remarkable 
anywhere: the older ones, of R. arboreum and R. ponticum, for their 
immense size and solid extent; the more recent for many of the 
newer species growing under ideal woodland hillside conditions, 
with glints of blue sea in the distance. 

The house, which Mr. Upcher has restored within to an elegance 
that would have surely delighted Abbot and Charlotte, is somewhat 
in the “Italian villa” style of John Nash. Of two storeys, it is 
built in cream brick, with a stone porch to the front door in the west 
side (Fig. 3) and a three-bay coupled colonnade forming a loggia in 
the slightly recessed middle portion of the long south front (lig. 4). 
The lateral sections of this, and central projection in the east front, 
have bow windows for which Repton claimed some originality 
(Fig. 9). From the north-west corner of the main block (Iig. 3) a 
lower two-storeyed wing runs westward, containing kitchen offices, 
8 THE STABLES, FACED WITH COBBLE FLINTS AND CREAM — and ends in a small pavilion (the brew-house) with pyramidal roof. 

BRICK The wing is built in pale grey knapped flints with cream brick 


dressings Behind it a three-storeyed domestic 
wing runs north towards the wooded hillside, 
Further west lies the stable court ([ig. 8) 
faced with cobble flints and cream brick, its 
centre crowned with a timber cupola. There 
was, also, at the north-east corner of the 
house, a trellised gallery leading to a green- 
house (visible on the right of Vig. 2) which 
formed an integral part of the conception. 

The actual drawings and execution were 
due to John Adey Repton closely supervised 
by his father. Trained in Nash’s office, he 
took his place after the former partnership of 
Nash and Repton ended. Though the design 
looks simple, much thought was given to tt, 
and it was in fact materially reduced, as can 
be seen by comparing the photographs with 
the Red Book sketch (ig. 2), and will be 
apparent when we compare the first and the 
adopted plan next week in connection with 
Repton’s reasoned exposition of it. In the 
Red Book he alludes to “the difficulty I have 
experienced in making others see with my 
eyes, and the opposition of those who will not 
see with their own, having compelled me to 
add the general theory of architecture to my 
own profession.”’ This assertion, taken with 
his exceptional consideration for Sheringham, 
seems to establish that this free but sensitive 
use of the Neo-classical style represents Rep- 
ton’s real taste in architecture, notwith- 
standing his many years’ empirical advocacy 
of picturesque castellation. It is significant 
that neither in the Red Book, nor in the section 
on Sheringham in Fragments, does he argue 
about the style of architecture to be adopted. 
Instead he states that his aim was to “unite 
comfort and convenience with elegance but 
without extravagance,’’ tacitly implying that 
this was the way to achieve that synthesis. In 
illustrating the need to combine ‘“‘comfort and 
respectability,’ he explained that the latter 
quality required the observance of “a certain 
distance between the house and offices with- 
out (their) being too much disjointed;”’ 
similarly that ‘‘good taste is only good Com- 
monsense improved by experience and obser- 
vation,” with which he included regard for 
established ratios of proportion. 

It is easy to ridicule Repton’s sententious- 
ness and choice of words. But he was trying 
to express that synthesis of rational values 
with romantic aspirations and Neo-classical 
ideals, which the new century sought. In the 
designs for Sheringham he did this by com- 
bining an exceedingly trim elevation and plan 
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UPCHER, BY WESTALL. 
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10.—THE 
BE THE 
in the more visible parts, with a rambling and 
functional arrangement of others, which he 
took care should be invisible. The green- 
house gallery, for instance, served to conceal 
the domestic wing running north which con- 
tained nurseries on the first floor conveniently 
provided with direct access to the sloping hill- 
side. Of alternative designs for the elevations, 
which were submitted in the first instance, 
Repton remarked that the first, reproduced 
in Fig. 2, was “perhaps too plain.’’ The other 
provided bow windows in the lateral sections 
of the south front (lig. 10) and in the project- 
ing centre of the east side. In their fenestra- 
tion he sought to reintroduce a form of case- 
ment, observing of it, and of the bow, that 
they introduced ‘a new character, as applied 
to Grecian architecture which in fact has no 
more to do with a modern sash than with a 
large gothic window.” 

The Upchers, he tells us, specifically 
required a single large living-room, an ample 
eating-room, and ‘no useless drawing-room.” 


SOUTH WINDOW OF THE 


THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT, DESIGNED 


EATING-ROOM 


A later generation has so far amended this 
cosy ideal as to make a music room of the 
eating-room, which occupied the centre of the 
south front (Fig. 10). Repton gave it the pro- 
portion “long established as the best,’”’ by 
which width = ? length, and height = 
4 length, making dimensions 20 « 30 * 15 ft. 
Its present character is due to Mr. Thomas 
Upcher, who has installed here many of his 
charming possessions previously assembled at 
Bradfield Hall (Country Lire, April 10, 1942). 
In its colouring, the pale lime-green of the 
walls has been matched to the original terra- 
cotta, lime and buff surviving in the cornice; 
the white and gilt Empire furniture is up- 
holstered in yellow and white striped linen. 
On this side of the chimney-piece can be 
seen Harlow’s portrait of Abbot Upcher, 
whose early death in 1819 took place when 
the building of ‘“‘the Bower’ was scarcely 
finished, with the result that it stood empty 
till after his son’s marriage in 1838, 
(To be concluded) 
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SITTING-ROOM 
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STORIES IN THE SNOW 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


S the days lengthen the cold strengthens, 
A runs the old saying, and how true it is! 
The worst part of the winter usually 
comes after Christmas, and often in February. 
Despite its nickname “February Fill-Dyke,”’ 
this is the month when we must beware of frost, 
to say nothing of easterly gales and whirling 
snow. The famous blizzard of 1947 came in 
February. The birds suffered much and many 
species were sadly reduced, including the long- 
tailed tit, goldcrest and tree-creeper; in my 
Shropshire district the kingfisher has not yet 
fully recovered. 

Severe frost always has adverse effects on 
water fowl, effectually sealing their feeding 
places and making life difficult for them, but for 
sheer woebegone appearance I have never seen 
anything to surpass a heron on the ice. It was a 
bird of the year that had discovered someroach in 
a pond. at my home, These fish afforded it good 
hunting and it had been coming after them for 
some time before a spell of hard weather set in. 
I had erected a hiding tent on the bank of the 
pool in order to study and photograph the heron 
at work. One morning I looked out to see the 
pond like a sheet of glass, and standing on the 
ice was the heron. I lost no time in making my 
way by a devious route, the last part being 
negotiated on all fours to the shelter from which 
I could watch the heron at close quarters. Yes, 
there it was, sorely bewildered and much 
puzzled. It was a bird of the previous spring 
and this was its first experience of winter. It 
had never seen ice before, and did not know 
what had happened to its world. Disconsolately 
it walked round and about; miserably it took its 
stand in the middle of the frozen pool, standing 
on one leg, head sunk between its shoulders on 
this strange, hard unyielding stuff. Only 
the previous day it had here waded happily and 
caught fish. 

For some time the heron stood, until a fish 
swam by beneath the ice and caught its eye. 
The bird was transformed. It was keen and 
alert, its depression was forgotten as it waited 
and watched, until back came the fish and as 
a cat springs on a mouse so did it lunge at the 
quarry. Alas, all that resulted was a bang on 
the ice that must have jarred its beak horribly. 

My heron’s bewilderment at finding its pool 
frozen was no greater than that of my young 
peafowl in the recent snow. In the Midland 
counties we had a good fall, combined with hoar 
frost. The result was beautiful—a world with 


“FOR SHEER WOEBEGONE APPEARANCE I HAVE NEVER SEEN 


every bush, twig and 
blade of grass decked 
in glittering crystals. 
My peafowl consist of 
six birds, three hatched 
last spring and three the 
year before. All are in- 
experienced and with 
little or no knowledge of 
what winter can do. 
The snow terrified them. 
For some while they 
stayed up in the cedar 
where they roost. Then 
one brave youngster 
flew down and alighted 
in a snow drift, out of 
which he  floundered 
with loud cries of horror 
and flew back into the 
tree. After that they all 
stayed up until hunger 
forced them to come 
down. 

Snow betrays the 
comings and goings of 
the creatures of the 
countryside, such as fox, 
otter, badger, squirrel, 
hare and rabbit. It will 
be noticed that I put the 
rabbit last, because to- 
day its trails in the snow are few and far bet- 
ween. In pre-myxomatosis days I considered my 
farm to be reasonably free of rabbits, yet the 
photograph shown here was of rabbit footprints 
on the frozen and snow-covered pond in my 
garden. The network of impressions was prob- 
ably the work of three or four visiting rabbits 
that hopped backwards and forwards, but they 
made a good show and the snow in the fields was 
similarly laced with rabbit trails. 

In our late spell of wintry weather I went 
for a walk round the farm especially to look for 
rabbit footprints. Nowhere, in that 250 acres of 
fields and woods, did the snow show a single 
rabbit trail. I do not suppose this disappearance 
is permanent. I hear of rabbits in other places 
and we know how irrepressible they are, but the 
complete absence of footprints was impressive. 

I found many other trails, including a tiny 
one that emerged from a tussock of grass and 
led into the hedge. I judged it to be the im- 
pression left by a long-tailed or wood mouse 


ANYTHING 


TO SURPASS A HERON ON THE ICE” 


A BADGER’S FOOTPRINT IN THE SNOW. ‘Snow betrays the 


comings and goings of the creatures of the countryside” 


making its way to the fence where quite a 
number of dark red berries still adorned the 
thorny twigs of the may bushes. Wood mice 
love haws and often climb up to help themselves 
to these fruits. An old, long-disused bird’s nest 
piled with rinds and split seeds had been used 

for feeding. 

Near the wood several squirrel tracks told — 
of exploratory trips. As in the case of the cat, © 
these fastidious animals do not seem to have any 
aversion to snow. I have seen red squirrels romp 
in it gaily, and grey squirrels are in no way 
daunted by it. They do not mind it as they _ 
mind wind and rain. Squirrels hate a gale, and 
are always terrified of wind. 

Mention of snowy walks and looking for 
footprints reminds me of a walk that a friend 
and I took in Scotland. The path led through 
pine forest, and for the first hour yielded little 
in the way of trails; but, as we plodded on, 
leaving the trees behind us, up and up, with 
snow on the heights, snow on the mountain 
sides and snow across the way, things became 
interesting. We were in a fine, wild spot, a 
valley running between great rocky masses, and 
leading to a dark, grim sheet of water nestling 
under yet another great shoulder of rocky hill. 
It was a remote spot, where deer, grouse and, on 
the summits, ptarmigan held undisputed sway. 
The farther we went the more snowy became the 
scene and the more intently I studied each drift. 

There were many trails left by deer, varying 
from the deep impressions of heavy stags to the 
comparatively smail and shallow ones of year- 
lings. There were also bird trails: a network of 
footprints left by a covey of grouse made a 
complicated pattern on a snowy expanse, and 
with them were the wee tracks of a homely 
hedge sparrow. I saw it, so there was no doubt 
as to the identity of the bird. The grouse foot- 
prints were not very clear, because the feathered 
toes of grouse and ptarmigan preclude clear 
tracks. A little farther on I found a ptarmigan’s 
trail that made a good photograph. It is the 
same with the trail of the mountain or blue hare, 
at any rate in soft snow, where its well-clad feet 
leave prints that look blurred and quite enor- 
mous in comparison with the size of the animal, 
for this hare is no giant. 

The tracks of hare and rabbit are, of course, 
very similar, consisting of two paw-marks in line 
ahead and two side-by-side. The former are 
often behind the latter, yet they are made by 
the forefeet. This seeming contradiction can be 
explained by studying the action of a hare. 
When the animal is travelling fast it proceeds in 
a series of leaps. The powerful hind feet placed 
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RED DEER TRACKS IN THE SNOW 


together on the ground propel it into the air, but 
it lands on the forefeet, one in front of the other. 
As it does this the hind quarters come forward, 
the whole animal folding up, and the hind legs 
pass each side of the front of the body to strike 
the ground, and in their turn take the weight of 
the animal, which by this time is extending 
itself for another bound onwards. Our walk up 
the glen enabled us to study sundry hare tracks, 
for here the mountain hare was fairly plentiful. 
We found the footprints of hares that had been 
merely ambling around,no doubt seeking food,and 
trails where the animals had passed at the gallop. 

Curiously enough, the trail of a squirrel in 
snow is, on a lesser scale, of the same type, and 
so is that of the rat. However, a rat’s trail may 


A MAZE OF FOOTPRINTS MADE BY THREE OR FOUR RABBITS. 


always be recognised for what it is by a line 
between the footprints, this line being the mark 
left by the tail. The squirrel, which carries its 
beautiful brush well clear of the snow, never 
leaves such a mark. There is a widespread 
notion that squirrels, both red and grey, hiber- 
nate in the winter and never venture abroad 
during snowy times. This is far from being the 
case. In Britain neither the red nor the grey 
squirrel hibernates, and both may be met 
abroad under the most snowy of conditions, 
while their many footprints bear witness to their 
activities. Mrs. Eatough, of whose colony of 
red squirrels I wrote in Counrry Lire of 
September 15, 1955, reports that her dozen or 
more squirrels come out in the snow, if not 
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quite so actively as at other times. I have 
watched red squirrels hopping about on the 
snowy ground, scratching in the snow and 
burying treasures in it. I have also seen grey 
squirrels doing the same. To hide things under 
the snow is not very useful, seeing how quickly 
the weather changes in Britain and how soon 
a thaw is sure to follow. 


A thaw may reveal remarkable things, 
including the work done by moles. When there 
is a good covering of snow moles are fond of 
leaving their underground workings and running 
around on the top of the ground but under the 
cover of the snow. Here they make quite an 
extensive system of runs, runs that are promptly 
abandoned when the snow melts. What they 
are seeking I do not know. The mole lives 
almost entirely on earth-worms of which it 
requires a large number. Moles I have kept for 
purpose of study consumed their own weight of 
worms in twenty-four hours. In one case this 
was just three ounces, and three ounces con- 
tained on an average 60 worms. To get 60 
worms per day over a lengthy period proved no 
light task, and I got exceedingly tired of digging 
for them; indeed, it was with great delight that 
I returned that mole to its native field. 

What are moles after when they play under 
the snow? If they are not on business, and it 
seems unlikely that the worms come to the 
surface at this time, can it be that they are 
merely amusing themselves? After all, some 
birds and beasts love winter sports. I have seen 
my tame raven, a wicked bird 26 years of age, 
play the fool in snow in the most delightful and 
juvenile fashion, even rolling in it and going 
through the motions of bathing; while, as for an 
otter in snow, not even a winter sports enthu- 
siast in the Alps could show more enjoyment of 
the stuff. 

The two tame otters I had years ago 
adored snow. They tumbled about in it, rolled 
over and over in it, played with snowballs, and 
tobogganed down every slope. When they came 
to a bank they threw themselves flat, folded 
back their forepaws, pushed off with their hind 
feet and slid head first to the bottom of the slope. 
I have often found places where wild otters have 
done the same, leaving unmistakable impressions 
on the snow of their slippings and slidings. 


This photograph was taken before myxomatosis swept through 


the country. (Right) A PTARMIGAN’S TRAIL, BLURRED BECAUSE OF THE BIRD’S FEATHERED TOES 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP CHANGES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


: 


ELCOME to Formby and au revoir, after 
\\ the shortest possible interval, to Sand- 
wich. The Championship Committee 
have had to make what must have been a hard 
decision to give up the great course of Royal 
St. George’s—where there has not been an 
Amateur Championship now for nine years—on 
account of the petrol situation. I know a good 
many people will not quite agree with them. It 
may be said, for instance, that a championship 
has been before held at Sandwich during a 
petrol-rationing period without disaster. Again, 
there never can be any expectation of a large 
gate at S sera ch, since it is too far away, and 
a decision to go there must always be made on 
the grounds of tradition and the great character 
of the links rather than the hope. of making the 
most money possible. The committee have, of 
course, had to consider very carefully the 
A cial question, remembering that the cost 
championships, like the cost of 
else, has gone up. I have no doubt 
that they were sorry to abandon Sandwich and 
have made their decision most conscientiously, 
but I cannot help feeling a little sad. 

For one reason, there seems to be among 
many people a fear that the championships 
an almost continuous home in Lanca- 
Cheshire. In these counties are great 


courses and large populations productive of 
large gates, but the poor old south does deserve 
a turn sometimes and now goodness knows 


when it will next get one. That is not a partisan 
southern view, or at least I hope not, though 
I admit to a great love for Sandwich, but it is 
one widely held and I think it fair to those who 
hold it to set it down. Next year the cham- 


pionship, of course, must go to Scotland, but 
I do hope and trust nothing will prevent it 


from coming back in 1959 to Sandwich, which 
is a championship course if ever there was one. 


= +=: 


Let it not be thought that by saying so 
much I grudge Formby the honour of entering 
the rota of championship courses. It is an 
honour of which it is eminently worthy in 
every possible way. I renewed many delightful 
memories of old Society tours there at last 
year's Oxford and Cambridge match and found 


the course as engaging as ever. A friend at Rye 
has just said: “I always used to think that if 
four men wanted to have a pleasant day’s golf 
there was no place like Formby.” That is as 
true of the course as ever it was, but the golf 
there is much more than merely pleasant and 
jolly; it is, as the heroines in old novels used to 
be, as good as it is pretty. To compare Formby 
with its Cheshire neighbour, Hoylake, resembles 
the comparison that used once to be made of 
Dickens with Thackeray. It leads to acrimony 
and nothing else, and I am not going to indulge 
in any such folly. 

As I was kindly bundled round Formby 
last spring in a motor vehicle generally used for 
carting small boys to football matches, I was 
once again charmed with the course. My noble 
chariot could not take me down that most 
romantic gorge at the sixth hole (we used once 
to ring a bell on the fifth green before leaving 
for the hillier country), but it took me to other 
agreeably mountainous spots where we dispensed 
sausage rolls and bottles of beer to anxious 
parents and guardians. 


* * * 


Formby hasgerved a long apprenticeship as 
a course forchampionships. The English Amateur 
has twice been held there: in 1934, when Stanley 
Lunt beat Leonard Crawley at the 37th hole 
after being a long way behind at lunch, and in 
1949, when R. J. White, then at his very best, 
beat that not very lucky finalist, Charles Stowe, 
by 5 and 4. Boy champions have twice been 
made there. In 1928 Stuart Sheftel, an American 
boy who afterwards played for Oxford, won, and 
in 1952 came a really notable final, which I 
watched, between two young gentlemen now 
under the fatherly eyes of the Walker Cup 
selectors—Michael Bonallack and Alec Shepper- 
son. Bonallack, who putted like four, eight, 
sixteen—in fact, an unlimited number—of 
demons won at the 37th hole, reserving his 
longest putt of all for that green. 

I have kept to the last, not from any lack 
of gallantry, a really historic ladies’ final. Miss 
Ww ethered had retired, and there seemed no one 
to resist the famous Miss Glenna Collett, who 
had had such a tremendous fight with her at 
St. Andrews the year before. However, the hour 


produced the country’s defender, and the then - 
juvenile Miss Diana Fishwick (now Mrs. 
Critchley) beat the invading champion by 4° 
and 3. F 


* * * 


The petrol situation has produced another 
change, and the Championship Committee have — 
felt bound to transfer the Open from Muirfield 
to St. Andrews. I am selfishly sorry, because 
Muirfield is the ideal course for a lame man and — 
I can see more from the little hill above the 13th © 
green than I can on any other championship © 
course. Moreover, Muirfield has not seen an 
Open since Cotton’s third victory in 1948 and it” 
is, take it for all in all, the course that produces © 
least grumbling among that rather plaintive 
race, the competitors. Its merits are so obvious © 
that the grumblers must needs be silent. At the” 
same time no one ought to be very sorry over 
another Open at St. Andrews, where it has a- 
flavour not given to it by any other place. It is, 

I imagine, the course where a golfer would elect 

to win his championship, if the fates gave him | 
his choice. It will be only two years since the - 
Open was last played there, when Peter ~ 
Thomson won the second of his three victories 

there. I can imagine no likelier course to eves 
him his fourth in succession. 

The Old Course has been enjoying a long 
compulsory winter’s rest and one must hope~ 
and believe that it will have benefited by it. 
I was not at St. Andrews last summer—a sad , 
confession—and heard such very varying / 
accounts of the course that I hardly knew what - 
to believe. When I read the scores of the- 
autumn medallists I almost thought that the- 
reports I had heard must be exaggerated, but— 
the great mass of testimony was undoubtedly | 
that the course was in seriously bad condition. © 
Perhaps the divots lay thicker on the spots~ 
where ordinary mortals tread rather than medal 
winners. Obviously the authorities would not 
have shut the course unless they felt bound to, — 
and one must hope for the best and that the 
weather will be kind. Of course, there will. 
always be grumbles there no matter how perfect | 
the condition, but that is because of the regret- 
table fact that a good many rather stupid_ 
people play golf rather well. | 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


HAT old houses, especially old country 

houses, have characters of their own is 

something which English people in parti- 
cular have readily appreciated. Yet never, until 
I recently visited three country houses in the 
Languedoc, have I been so aware of the persona- 
lities of those who lived in days gone by. Our 
French hosts, the present owners, seemed but in 
temporary occupation. The spirits of their 
ancestors presided. 

Two of these houses are in use only from 
April to November; we were visiting them for 
a single day in January. Yet an English family, 
surely, would have left more of itself about the 
place; a few amenities of the present age. The 
deep armchairs, the chintz-clad bedrooms and 
trim bathrooms of an English home seem very 
remote here. A little shamefacedly one remem- 
bered those creature comforts. 

The three properties in question have one 
thing in common; each stands in the midst of 
its own vineyards and, in fact, exists only 
because of those vineyards. Our three charming 
hosts, a professor of theology, a lawyer and the 
curator of an art gallery, are all landowners 
deeply rooted in their own red-brown earth, 
knowledgeable about their vines, able to 
discourse on the making and ‘the. quality 
of wines. 

The curator’s house is an old Mas, an un- 
pretentious domain dating from the 15th and 
early 17th centuries. It stands in a hollow of the 
plain, fed by a stream and islanded by vineyards. 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


Although the sun pours down all day from the 
luminous sky, the garden is still wintry—rose- 
mary and a few late roses in bloom—and we are 
taken straight to the heart of the property, /a 
cave, where the cold air reeks of wine, and the 
barrels, big as an armada, and the gigantic 
wine-press loom in half-light. 

The empty house is nearly as cool as the 
cellar. The 15th-century kitchen has a vaulted 
roof and an immense stove. Small round win- 
dows set deep in the thick walls ight a fine curved 
staircase, and a dark oratory nestles immediately 
above the bread-oven. How greatly the knees 
and noses of those who prayed on cold mornings 
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MOORS IN SPAIN 


HE Moors loved water, heaving 1m their dreams 
Tis speech, impersonal, remote, and cool— 
Founiain’s plainsong, the joculay sound of streams, 
Sibilance of ripples fanned across a pool— 
And waking to the chaffinch notes of rills 
Tumbling incessantly from stair to stair. 
They plumbed earth's deepest springs, whose water 
spills 
Cold as sierra’s snow on burning air. 
An easiern fable flowered at their hand : 
In pillared courts and groves of cypress trees, 
A litile world of singing birds, a land 
Within a land, of liquid harmonies, 
Those fountains sitll, while centuries fiow by, 
Echo for ever Boabdil’s last sigh. 
MARGARET RHODES. 


must have been comforted by the warmth and~ 
savour of baking bread below! 

The grande salle is eloquent of family life— 
that intense, deep-rooted French family life. 
There are stiff chairs circled round the hearth, - 
the table for meals and the table for writing or 
sewing near the window; the great carved 
wooden chests of the Languedoc and the grand-- 
father clock made in Montpellier. In the long 
salon upstairs are a billiard-table which the 
nephews enjov, an upright piano for the aunts 
and an equally upright sofa for the grand- 
mother. It must be a cool house to dream in | 
when the summer heats ripen the grapes, the 
grasshoppers shrill all day and the lizards slip 
over the stones of the terrace. Now even the 
chairs and tables seem to be waiting. } 

* * * 

MILE or two away, across the vineyards 

and the road to the sea, lies a property 
which goes back to the year 830, when Charle- 
magne’s son, Louis le Débonnaire, gave it to a 
bishop. One comes to the house to-day by a 
straight drive edged first with plane trees and 
then with ancient pines. It is like the beginning 
of a fairy story; but on every side stretch the 
wine-dark earth and the naked vine stocks, and 
they are very real. If it were not for the limpid, 
joyful sunlight the gaunt old house and the bare 
earth might seem too austere. 

Where the bishop’s chapel once stood there 
are wine-press, dovecot and sundial marking - 
the hours under the motto Employez les bien. On 
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the other side of the house lie shaded walks 
beneath ilex, cypress and acacia where the pre- 
late strolled, and the terrace where he sat look- 
ing across the classic timeless landscape to the 
blue Cévennes. Indoors hang grave portraits of 
our hostess’s Protestant ancestors and of that 
revolutionary one who dispossessed the bishop. 
Yet at the end of the story it is the old house 
which is the real possessor, setting its seal of 
dignity on everything from painted Italian 
ceilings to monumental mouse-trap in the salon. 
* * * 

M< third country house was built 150 years 

ago by the great-grandfather of the 
present owner, who, with his wife, his son and 


daughter-in-law, lives there all the year round. 
The son is a hard-working farmer. There are a 
shedful of tractors, horses, sheepfolds and a row 
of bee-hives, as well as the vines and the wine- 
press. Chateau and farm-buildings stand on a 
little hill among the pine-trees and are named 
the Cold Fountain in the Languedoc tongue. 
At four o’clock we watched the shepherd and his 
dogs bring in his flock, after watering them at 
the pond. 

In summer they go out at four in the 
morning and return an hour or two before mid- 
day to shelter from the heat. How good must be 
the stone-flagged floors and vaulted ceilings of 
the chateau on such days as those. 
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On the afternoon of our visit our host and 
his son, covered with oil, were busy turning two 
old motor-cars into one qui marcherait. The 
father, who holds a chair of theology and more 
than one doctor’s degree, is an inventor and 
much besides. While we sipped our tea his young 
daughter-in-law told us that, on her marriage, 
he had taught her to sew and to cook. His 
sauces are as good as his theology, and he has 
contrived a method of heating the chateau with 
gasses from the farm-yard manure. 

We shall long remember him as he waved 
us farewell. Scholar and farmer in his rough 
homespun, with his keen, alert glance and 
philosophic brow. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LETTER-BOX 
DESIGN 


IR,—Much imagination and artistry 
have been expended on the design- 
ing of door knockers and handles, but 
little thought seems to have been given 
to that comparative newcomer, the 
front-door letter-box. Recently com- 
plaints have been voiced by postmen: 
the slots are too small, their fingers get 
pinched by the strong springs neces- 
sary to secure the inwardly opening 
flaps against draught—to say nothing 
of slots so placed that the delivery of 
letters entails acrobatic feats. 
In Folkestone I saw a letter-box 
(of Victorian date, I presume) which 
seemed to embody all the necessary 


virtues. Shaped like an envelope and 


LETTER-BOX IN THE FORM OF ALETTER, 
AT FOLKESTONE, KENT 


See letter: Letter-box Design 


made of fine brass, it embellished its 
front door, and it was well placed and 
large enough to accept ample corres- 
pondence, while the flap, since it lifted 
outwards, was both draught-proof and 
pinchproof. I gather that this is an 
early specimen, but I should be in- 
terested to know when letter-boxes 
became a normal feature of our front 
doors.—N. M. WooDatt, 1, The Cross- 
yoads,  Southbourne, Bournemouth, 
Hampshire. 


FOX-DOG CROSSES 


Str,—I was much interested to read 
Mr. Day’s article about fox and dog 
crosses In your issue of December 20, 
1956. Ihave seen a number of apparent 
fox-dog crosses and we have two pups 
(or cubs) in this district to-day. 


They are shortly to be shot, as the 
farmer does not value them and they 
are very wild. 

The enclosed photograph of one 
of these creatures shows how like a 
fox it is. Its sense of smell is much 
more acute than a dog’s and it can 
hear the click of the farm gate } mile 
away. The mother was a black-and- 
white Welsh collie-type sheep-dog. 
When in season she escaped into a 
near-by wood, where many foxes are 
known to live. Two of her litter have 
shown fox-like tendencies, being 
brindle in colour and having brush- 
like tails, and they have grown into 
two beautiful fox-like animals. 

Whenever the East Cornwall 
hounds visit this district the farmer 
has to shut up his two fox-dogs in the 
barn, as they might be 
mistaken for foxes and 
they seem to have a ten- 
dency torun. They live 
in the out-houses, and 
will not share any of 
the comforts of the 
other dogs on the farm, 
but they will follow the 
farmer round his farm, 
visiting sheepand poultry 
without disgracing them- 
selves, but always at a 
distance. — W. Scott 
ATKINSON, Lanrveath, near 
Looe, Cornwall. 


S1r,—There used to be a 
stuffed “fox-dog’’ in a 
public house at Swindon, 
Wiltshire, which is, incidentally, only 
two miles from Major A. Hastings’s 
Wroughton, mentioned in Mr. Day’s 
article. This animal was said to have 
been shot by a gamekeeper in a wood 
to the north of the town, and it cer- 
tainly looked more like a fox than the 
Eaton Hall one, as far as one can judge 
from a photograph. It appeared to be 
more rakish than this Eaton fox, 
which looks more like a whippet-terrier 
about the head than a true fox, but 
this Swindon animal was inclined a 
bit that way also. The greatest simi- 
larity is in the small, tight, claw-like 
foot, which was common to both. The 
Swindon animal was about the size of 
a small fox and was a difficult colour 
to describe: it was roughly the colour 
of a ferret that has reverted to a wild 


state and is turning from a dun-white 
to a smudgy fawn on the tips of its fur. 
The back was certainly a light fawn, 
but it shaded to a dirty yellow-cream 
colour beneath its belly. The legs were 
clean of long fur and a whitish colour, 
as were its head and ears. The tail was 
long and feathery, just like a fox’s 
brush, but the fur on its back was 
thick and out of proportion to that of 
the rest of its body, and was of that 
thick-and-thin kind that one finds on 
animals with a double coat and on 
those that are changing their coat. This 
animal was said to be a cross between 
a fox and a white fox-terrier of the old 
kind. Both these animals, in my 
opinion, might have been whippet- 
terriers that have gone wild and 
changed their coats. I did once, how- 
ever, see some gypsies with an animal 
that was not only exactly like a fox but 
also had fox ways, and on seeing me in 
a wood jumped sideways into the 
undergrowth, a thing a dog never 
does.—E. J. RocGers, 32, Oxhey- 
avenue, Oxhey, Watford, Hertfordshire. 

[So far as we are aware, there is 
no authentic record of a cross between 
a fox and a dog, which is biologically 
most unlikely. We reproduce a photo- 
graph of a typical fox cub for compari- 
son with the photograph of the creature 
described by Mr. W. Scott Atkinson. 
—ED.] 


A WOODEN SPRING 
Str,—The enclosed photograph shows 
a field gate hasp of familiar design with 
one important difference: the spring 
is of ashwood instead of steel. I once 
saw such a spring in the forestry sec- 
tion at an agricultural show, but have 
seen only two in actual use, both at 
Westonbirt, in south-east Gloucester- 
shire, where this photograph was 
taken. Incidentally, how many of us 
remember that the mechanism of some 
weight-driven clocks used to be of 
wood ?—WooDMAN, Somerset. 


THE WYATT FAMILY 
S1r,—I have read with great interest 
Mr. Christopher Hussey’srecent articles 
on Dodington Park, Gloucestershire, 
and Belvoir Castle, Leicestershire. 

The genealogy of the Wyatt 
family is one of some complexity, but 
I cannot fit into it any Charles Wyatt, 
coppersmith, or an Edward Wyatt 
who were alive in 1807, when they 


AN ALLEGED CROSS BETWEEN A DOG FOX AND A COLLIE BITCH, AND (right) A TYPICAL FOX CUB 


See letter: Fox-dog Crosses 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE GATE 
HASP WITH WOODEN SPRING 
See letter: A Wooden Spring 


supplied articles for Dodington. Mr. 
Hussey suggested that they might be 
the sons of James’s brother Benjamin, 
agent at Penrhyn. But Colonel J. D. 
Wyatt, whose letter was published in 
CountTRY Lire of December 20, 1956, 
and who is himself descended from this 
Benjamin, wrote that Benjamin had 
no son named either Edward or 
Charles. He suggested that the 
coppersmith might be James Wyatt’s 
son Charles. So far as I know, Charles 
Burton Wyatt, though he tried 
several kinds of employment, mostly 
without success, never did any 
creative artistic work. There was 
another Charles Wyatt, son of James’s 
brother William, but he was Chief 
Engineer in Bengal and designed 
Government House, Calcutta. 

The only Edward Wyatt known 
to me was James’s uncle, who was 
born in 1705. His descendants are 
still alive. One of them was called 
Edward and was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, but this hardly 
squares with acting as a craftsman at 
Dodington. 

Another puzzling figure is George 
Wyatt, who died in 1790. Wyatt 
Papworth called him a brother of 
James and so did his obituary in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. But all the 
members of the Wyatt family with 
whom I have come into touch, both 
descendants of James and collaterals, 
agree that James had no _ brother 
named George.—ANTONY Date, 46, 
Sussex-square, Brighton, Sussex. 

(The inference is that there were 
architectural tradesmen of the name 
of Wyatt who were connected only 
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ENTRANCES TO CHURCHYARDS IN (left to right) CORNWALL, HAMPSHIRE AND SOMERSET 
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remotely, if at all, with John Wyatt, of 
Weeford, from whom all the architect 
Wyatts were descended. It is possible 
that Charles, trading as a coppersmith 
c. 1807, is the same Charles (c. 1759- 
1819) who was one of the original 
partners in the firm of Parker and 
Wyatt, manufacturers of ‘‘Roman 
Cement,’ patented in 1796, Another 
Wyatt who seems not to have been 
definitely accounted for is George, 
whom Mr. Summerson gives (in 
Georgian London) as designing Lein- 
ster-square and Princes-square, Bays- 
water, in 1856. The pedigree given by 
Mr. Dale in the new edition of his 
biography of James Wyatt shows a 
George who was a son of Matthew 
Cotes Wyatt. Mr. H. M. Colvin gives 
one George as pupil to James 1798- 
1800 and active in Northumberland 
c. 1810, who could be the same man. 
—Ebp.| 


ON THE WAY TO CHURCH 


Sir,—Three variants on the normal 
gates, kissing-gates and stiles as en- 
trances to country churchyards may 
be of interest to your readers. The 
stone prototype of to-day’s familiar 
cattle-grid was observed many years 
ago in West Cornwall, I think at St. 
Levan. The wooden steps are in the 
New Forest, at Boldre, a name which 
for many people will recall the work of 


JUVENILE, TRANSITIONAL 


a former vicar, William Gilpin, author 
of Remarks on Forest Scenery. The 
stone steps are at Clapton-in-Gordano, 
a few miles west of Bristol. In all three 
places farm animals are or have been 
more likely to be at large, and thus to 
intrude, than in most places where a 
country church is approached ffom a 
highway.—ByWaAyYMAN, Somerset. 


A DECEPTIVE TREE 


Sir,—In Country Lire of June 14, 
1956, you published a picture of a 
horoeka, or lancewood tree (Pseudo- 
panax crassifolium), a native of New 
Zealand belonging to the Avaliaceae, 
or ivy family. This tree has a num- 
ber of distinct stages of growth, and 
the one illustrated is commonly, 
though not botanically, recognised as 
its only juvenile form. This form re- 
mains permanent for 15 to 20 years, at 
least in New Zealand. Then follows a 
transitional form, as shownin one of the 
enclosed photographs. The adult is a 
round-headed forest tree up to fifty 
feet high, with leaves not over ten 
inches long, which in no way resembles 
its juvenile form. The first of the en- 
closed photographs shows the juvenile 
form, the second the transitional form 
and the third a group of adults, in the 
Botanical Gardens, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 


So different are its forms that 


when (according to Plants of New 
Zealand, by Laing and Blackwell) it 
was discovered on Cook’s first voyage 
in about 1770 Dr Solander, botanist to 
the expedition, called the young form 
Xevophylla longifolia and the mature 
form Arvalia crassifolia. Laing and 
Blackwell add: ‘‘ Even as late as 1867, 
Sir J. Hooker, one of the greatest 
systematists, described the mature 
state as Panawx crassifolium and the 
young state as P. longissimum, and 
yet he had had the plant under culti- 
vation at Kew for fifteen years!”’ 

Many of the New Zealand plants 
and trees have varied forms in their 
development, but the lancewood is the 
strangest of them all, for there is 
nothing to connect the downward- 
pointing, lance-like leaves with the 
final tree, unless you should happen on 
one in process of making the change. 
—Morra V. BarnsrinGe, Nelson, New 
Zealand. 


A LINK WITH QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


Srr,—The article A 19th-century Social 
Experiment (November 22, 1956) in- 
terested me greatly, as William Allen 
was a distant ancestor of mine. He was 
the first cousin of my great-great- 
grandfather on my mother’s side, she 
being a member of the Allen family. 
You may be interested to know 
that it was William Allen who pro- 
vided the money for the Duchess of 
Kent to come to England for the birth 
of her child, who was a potential heir 
to the English throne. Many years 
later a cousin of my mother, Dr. 
William Allen Sturge, whose mother 
had been an Allen, had a practice at 


GROWING IN NEW ZEALAND 
See letter: A Deceptive Tree 


Nice and was doctor to Queen Victoria 
during the winters she spent there. 
When the Queen heard Dr. Sturge’s 
full name she asked him if he was 
related to the William Allen who had 
made it possible for her to be born in 
England. On his telling her he was, 
the Queen was much interested and 
thereafter showed much kindness to 
Dr. Sturge and his wife.—Mary 
DUNELL (Miss), Agneta Cottage, Chal- 
ford Hill, Stvoud, Gloucestershire. 


THE PORTSTEWART 
TRAM 


S1r,—I was interested to see the illus- 
tration of the steam-tram of 1882 in 
the article From Stage-coach to Steam- 
cay in your issue of January 10. Your 
contributor is wrong, however, in stat- 
ing that it ran from Portstewart to the 
Giant’s Causeway. What it did was to 
convey passengers from the railway 
station of Portstewart to the town, 
about 14 miles away, or vice versa. 
It was run by the railway company. 
I have seen it on many occasions, and 
your illustration is a good picture of 
the engine. Your correspondent is 
evidently confusing this tram with the 
electric tram, which ran from Port- 
rush to the Giant’s Causeway, at the 
side of the main road. This tram 
belonged to a private company and 
was the first hydro-electric tram in the 
world, the electricity being generated 
at a waterfall on the River Bush about 
one mile above Bushmills. The tram 
was inaugurated in 1884 by Earl 
Spencer, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The curious thing about the electricity 
was that it was conveyed along a rail 
beside the carriages about 1} to 2 ft. 


(middle) AND (right) ADULT FORMS OF THE LANCEWOOD TREE (PSEUDOPANAX CRASSIFOLIUM), 


from the ground with a flat top to 
accommodate the brush on the car- 
riage and without protection of any 
kind. This tram has now been discon- 
tinued.~HucH Lecxy, Beardeville, 
Cloyjfin, Co. Antrim. 

[We thank also several other 
correspondents for writing to the same 
effect.—ED.] 


AN ARCHITECT’S 
EXPLOITS 


Str,—The article on the offices of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 
in Belgrave-square (January 10) was 
of special interest to me, as my great- 
great-grandfather, Thomas Cundy, 
was Closely concerned with the Cubitts 
and was appointed architect to the 
Grosvenor London Estates in 1826. 


SPRIG OF PYRACANTHA WITH 
BOTH BERRIES AND FLOWERS 


See letter: Blossoming in Winter 


Judging from his other work, I think 
it probable that both Basevi and the 
Cubitts may owe a good deal to him. 

I have an amusingly stilted MS. 
life of him by his grandson (Osbert 
Cundy), and the following extract 
from it might amuse your readers: 
“He (Thomas Cundy) was a dead shot 
and a first-rate swordsman. He used 
to relate the following anecdote. When 
he was living as an Apprentice, at 
Plymouth during the war, it was the 
custom on board the Men of War in 
the harbour to give exhibitions in 
singlestick among the sailors and 
against all comers, with a prize for the 
victor. On one of these occasions he 
went on board, when one man, having 
beaten all the others, was about to 
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carry off the prize. He had watched 
him narrowly and thought that he 
was a match for him. Entering the 
ring, he challenged him and, in a very 
short time, cut him across the face and 
carried off the prize of the cocked hat 
to the astonishment of them all.’’— 
T. C. Cunpy, Church House, Brant 
Broughton, Lincoln. 


TOO MUCH LEISURE? 


S1r,—Bea Howe, in her recent account 
of beadwork, referred to its incon- 
gruity when applied to certain house- 
hold objects, and in that connection 
the enclosed photograph of a jug and 
vases of about 1870 may be of interest. 
They are in a large collection of 
Victoriana in Birmingham City Art 
Gallery. 

The painstaking dexterity with 
which the cardboard gores have been 
shaped, covered with silk and then 
sewn over with beadwork flower 
sprays must excite admiration. The 
shapes (apart from the futile fringes) 
are not unpleasing and the objects 
stand up perfectly. But they stand, it 
seems, as a symbol of a surfeit of 
leisure, and as such are, indeed, 
museum pieces. One can imagine the 
bored lady of the house who made 
them saying to herself: ‘‘ Whatever 
can I bead next?” — MIDLANDER, 
Birmingham. 


BLOSSOMING IN WINTER 


S1rR,—You may find the enclosed 
photograph of interest, as it shows a 
sprig of pyracantha which has both 
red berries and white flowers at the 
same time. Surely this is a most un- 
usual occurrence, due presumably to 
the excessively damp mild weather 
which has prevailed ever since last 
August in this south-western area. 

Other flowering shrubs such as 
Viburnum tomentosum flowered twice 
last year, in spring and autumn. 
—J. F. Enys (Miss), Tvemedden, 
W oodlane, Falmouth, Cornwall. 

[The early flowering of the pyra- 
cantha is, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, due to the very mild weather 
which has prevailed so far this winter. 
Many other shrubs and other early 
flowers such as primroses have done 
the same. This happens whenever the 
early winter is mild, which is fairly 
often.— ED. ] 


THE NAVY IN THE 
INDIAN MUTINY 


Sir,—I was much interested in 
Mr. Howard Spring’s review of The 
Devil’s Wind in your issue of Janu- 
ary 10, for my grandfather, Joseph 
Paul Hoskins (1838-1904), who joined 
the Navy on March 9, 1855, as “a 
first class boy,’’ served in the Naval 
Brigade from H.M.S. Shannon in the 
Indian Mutiny. He kept a “Log 
Book” (as he called it) throughout his 
naval service, which ended with his 
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VICTORIAN JUG AND VASES DECORATED WITH BEADWORK 
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return from India in 1889, when he 
bought his discharge. 

I have the book here. It is not as 
detailed, or as interesting to the general 
reader, as Edmund Verney’s letters, 
but it is, I think, of value to the 
historian of the sailing-ship Navy, for 
it contains full notes, day by day 
when they were at sea, of the winds, 
speeds and alterations of the sails. 
Nor is the account of the Naval 
Brigade’s activities by any means 
lacking in valuable and interesting 
details. For example, the action men- 
tioned in the extract in the review 
from Colin Campbell’s despatch is 
described at length. Probably the book 
ought to find a safe and permanent 
home in some kind of naval archive, 
I should be glad if it could.—J. P. 
Hosxins (Canon), St. Mary’s Rectory, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


DWINDLING DUNWICH 


Str,—The photograph accompanying 
Mr. Geoffrey Grigson’s article and 
showing the ruins of All Saints’ 
Church, Dunwich, as they stood at the 
cliff-edge in 1908 (January 3), sug- 
gests that readers might be interested 
to see such of that edifice’s masonry as 
to-day is washed by the tides scour- 
ing Dunwich Bight. It can be seen 
in the first of the enclosed photo- 
graphs. 

Though to-day such of the ceme- 
tery as the sea has yet to claim stands 
shoulder-high in hemlock and black- 
berry bushes, I managed to locate 
therein a few old, remaining stones, 
tilted unsoberly by burrowing rabbits, 
as if to slacken them in preparation 
for their impending catastrophe, for 
their approaching doom at the com- 
mand of the eroding seas. On the 
stone commemorating the last burial 
there, in September, 1826, I read 
(having first torn asunder the prickly 
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TOMBSTONES ON THE CLIFF ABOVE 


See letter: Dwindling Dunwich 


INS 


trailers enveloping it) the name of 
John Brindley Easy.—ALraspair 
ALPIN MacGrecGor, Swan Court, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


WHO WAS THE SITTER? 


Sir,—I have a miniature of a young 
naval commander identified by the 
Deputy Director of the National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich, as 
wearing uniform of 1795-1812. The 
former owner of the miniature, with 
whom I have unfortunately lost con- 
tact, said that the sitter was “James 
West, son of Col. West who held the 
last life appointment for Woolwich. 
James West was the brother of 
Harriot West who married William 
Woodgate, born at Tonbridge Castle.”’ 
I have been unable to trace the 
young man in the Woodgate family 
history, and no officer of the name can 
be traced in naval records until the 
1820s. There is, however, a John 
West who fits the dates and some of 
the facts. His father was Lt.-Col. 
Temple West. He was a commander 
at 21 and his wife (but not his sister) 
was named Harriet. I should be 
grateful for any help in identifying 
the portrait—C. YarDLEY BALL, 
Peckwater House, Charing, Kent. 


ROYAL MARIONETTES 


Sir,—I have in my possession a plated 
tobacco-box that belonged to my great- 
grandfather. It is oval shaped, curved 
to fit into a waistcoat pocket, has a 
hinged lid and is three inches long. On 
it are engraved the words ‘“‘Walter Case 
Royal Marionettes” above an emblem 
with a crossed hammer and nail en- 
twined with cord. Can any of your 
readers tell me the origin of this box? 
—C. G. Cuirton, 14, Deffer-road, 
Kettlethorpe Estate, Wakefield, York- 
shire. 


(right) ONE OF THE FEW REMAINING 
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EXPERT DRIVING—II. ART OF CHANGING GEAR 


N last week’s issue of Country Lire I 

I finished my article by discussing gear chang- 

ing, a subject which tends to be neglected 

in these days of synchromesh gears. There is 

still much to be said on this subject before the 

difference between the average and the skilled 
driver is fully appreciated. 

To find out how quickly an upward change 
can be done on a particular car the following 
method will be helpful. If the car is in third 
gear, slight pressure should be exerted on the 
lever towards top gear; releasing the accelerator 
and depressing the clutch will cause the lever to 
flick instantaneously into neutral. A pause of 
one second, on almost all cars, will be sufficient 
before slipping the lever into top gear. Now 
comes the point where one sees most errors 
committed. The lever should not be put in top- 
gear position, the clutch released and the 
throttle opened as three successive separate 
movements. Instead, as the lever is moving into 
top, the clutch pedal should be moving out to 
engage, and the throttle should be opening. By 
this method changes can be done which will be 
almost imperceptible, and in addition the rate of 
acceleration will be more rapid. Similarly, when 
one is changing down, perhaps before a corner 
after which there is a steep ascent obviously 
requiring a lower gear, complete reliance on the 
synchromesh mechanism—which will allow the 
lever to be pushed straight into the next lower 
gear—does cause a jar, as the wheels have to 
speed up the engine to agree with the road 
speed. Incidentally, on icy roads this jar can 
be sufficient to cause a loss of adhesion on the 
rear wheels, but changing downward is the 
safest way of slowing a car on ice. 


Double De-clutching 


Although at reasonably low speeds the 
modern synchromesh gearbox will allow down- 
ward changes to be made easily, it is much better 
if a real effort is made to learn the double de- 
clutch method. Apart from anything else, one 
will then be able to drive any interesting pre-war 
car, of which there are many still in use, on 
which no such modern inventions as synchro- 
mesh are fitted. At higher speeds, say ona car 
capable of over 60 m.p.h. on third gear, the use 
of the synchromesh to change down at that 
speed imposes a strain, as the engine will have to 
accelerate almost to its maximum speed to 
agree with the road speed. 

There are two ways of doing a double de- 
clutch change down, both correct. The first is: 
release throttle, depress clutch and move lever 
into neutral—all together and quickly; release 
clutch and open throttle enough to raise engine 
speed to suit lower gear (this can be gauged 
with some practice by the engine note); clutch 
out and move lever into lower gear—very 
quickly—and then re-engage clutch and re-open 
throttle. In the second method the throttle is 
never closed during the change. As the clutch 
is freed and the lever moved into neutral the 
throttle is eased back slightly, to about a third 
of the opening given on top gear; the clutch is 
quickly released and depressed and the lever is 
moved into the lower gear. This should all be 
done quickly. The first method is the better if 
the change down is being used to slow the car, 
or as a precaution before a steep corner, natural- 
ly leaving out the final opening of the throttle. 
The second method is better if one is changing 
down on an ascent where it is desired to main- 
tain as high a speed as possible. 


Missing Third Gear 


Normal everyday motoring has convinced 
many motorists that it is necessary to go 
through the various gears, both up and down, in 
strict numerical order, but this is not so. On 
many powerful cars, even when one is driving in 
restricted city streets, it is pleasant to start from 
rest and accelerate straight to 30 m.p.h., and 
change directly into top gear, missing third gear 
out. The acceleration to 30 will be quicker on 
second only. Similarly, when it is obvious that 
a change down to second gear will be required, 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


there is no need to engage third and then second. 
A change can be made direct to second from top 
gear; I am, of course, referring here to a four- 
speed gearbox. 

It is necessary to drive with rhythm and 
grace if one is anxious to improve one’s skill. 
Even in simple manoeuvring the same applies. 
The novice driver, when asked to turn his car 
round in the road, by a series of forward and 
reverse movements, tends to make each stage 
of the operation clear and distinct; perhaps even 
going so far as to apply the hand brake between 
each stage. There is a better way. If one is 
reversing, just before the car stops the gear can 
be slipped into neutral, and across the gate until 
it is opposite the forward gear. At the moment 
the car stops, not after, the gear can be slipped 
in and the clutch re-engaged. If one is turning 
in a very restricted space, where repeated back 
and forward “‘bites’’ are required, this method 
will save time, and make the operation 
smoother. 


ON SNOW AND ICE 


AD as uneven brakes are at any time, they are 
even more dangerous if the roads are slip- 
pery, as brake snatch on one wheel can easily 
cause a vicious skid. For the same reason, 
particular care should be taken in checking the 
tyre pressures during the winter, as any error 
in balance can upset the car’s reactions once it 
starts sliding. 

With the car in perfect condition, it be- 
comes easier for the driver to develop the confi- 
dence necessary to drive well on ice or snow. I 
stress confidence deliberately, as the most skilful 
driver would not succeed in driving on ice unless 
he had justified confidence in his ability; driving 
well on ice is largely a matter of nerve. The 
driver who lacks confidence will show his 
nervousness by the tense manner in which he 
drives, and this tenseness will prevent him from 
driving with the required delicacy. Many 
drivers one sees on the roads, when faced sud- 
denly with ice or fog, instinctively tighten up— 
a completely nervous reaction—grip the steering 
wheel tighter and lean forward anxiously. I 
have previously described the perfect seating 
position, which enables one to have complete 
but relaxed control at all times. The driver who 
tightens up achieves the opposite result. Be- 
cause he is leaning forward anxiously, he is not 
in proper contact with the seat, and therefore 
with the movements of the car. Thus he will not 
realise that the rear wheels are sliding until a 
considerable angle has been covered, and be- 
cause he is holding the steering wheel too tightly 
his correcting movements on it will tend to be 
too great and too abrupt. Panic closing of the 
throttle when the car skids should be avoided, 
as on many Cars it aggravates the trouble owing 
to the sudden transfer of weight from the rear 
wheels towards the front. 

How seldom one sees a driver acting 
on the evidence all around him, which could 
warn him of conditions ahead! I am accustomed 
to seeing many drivers each winter, who have 
been going unnecessarily slowly on an icy 
stretch, open out enthusiastically on the first 
clear section, only to be caught unawares on the 
next corner, where perhaps an overhanging tree 
has prevented the overnight ice from being 
thawed. During the winter one finds evidence 
of an incident just over the brow of a hill oftener 
than anywhere else. After a fall of snow it 
quickly becomes obvious that it is the uphill 
stretches of road which are cleared of snow by 
the passing traffic; the downhill stretches, on 
which most drivers are using less throttle, re- 
main snow-covered much longer. Under such 
conditions, it is usually safe to raise one’s speed 
appreciably when going uphill, but the car 
should be checked before going over the brow, 
as sudden closing of the throttle on the downhill 
section will cause a transfer of weight off the rear 
wheels, aggravated by the gradient, and this can 
easily cause a rear-wheel skid. It is especially 


important to remember this after dark, as for 
a moment after crossing the brow the lights will 
be shining upwards, and changes in the road 
surface will be temporarily invisible. 

Many drivers wrongly slow to an extreme 
extent on seeing snow, ice or fog ahead 
and then find it difficult to build their speed 
up again. When one can see fog ahead it is a 
great mistake to drive into it with the head- 
lamps in the raised position, as the subsequent 
switching off of the headlights and putting on of 
the fog-lamp will cause one to slow, and lose the 
rhythm of one’s driving. The minute fog is 
sighted it is better to go straight on to the fog-. 
lamp, so that the eyes become accustomed to the 
reduced visibility. 


Keeping on the Crown 


The same principle applies to driving on 
snow or ice. If the driver arrives unexpectedly 
on a stretch of ice-covered road, there is a great 
temptation to slow radically, but a sudden skid 
can frighten the driver into assuming the for- 
ward crouch and the tight grip on the steering 
wheel. By far the best method is to slow the 
minute the ice is seen, but to open the throttle 
again so that the engine and road speeds are just 
balanced—that is, the car is neither accelerating 
nor decelerating. Assuming that there is no 
approaching traffic, the car should be kept on 
the crown of the road, and should go on to the 
ice with all four wheels pointing straight ahead. 
When one is motoring fast on a clear straight 
stretch of road and ice can be seen on the next 
corner, it is best to slow the car well before the 
corner; one should try to steer for the corner in 
such a way that all steering is finished on the 
dry road, andthe icy patch, if it is short, can 
be crossed with the car quite straight. 

Unknowledgeable efforts to go fast on snow 
or ice usually lead to excessive use of the 
accelerator and the brakes, with the result that 
power will be wasted in useless wheelspin, while 
the use of the brakes will become a major risk 
on the entry to every corner. The driver who | 
uses only enough throttle to obtain maximum 
effort, without the risk of wheelspin, and handles 
the brakes and steering with delicacy will be 
faster—and at the same time measurably safer. — 

There are two ways of covering a mile-long 
straight with a sharp corner at the end, all of 
it covered with ice, but only one is correct. 
Most drivers drive close in to their own side of 
the road, even although there is no approaching 
traffic, and, as a result of the camber on the 
road, the car is so unstable that the speed has to 
be kept down to 25 to 30 m.p.h. Being fully 
aware of their low speed, they think the next 
corner can be taken at the same speed, but if the 
car is allowed to swing out at all on the corner 
a skid is almost certain as the camber changes. 
Compare this with the correct method under 
exactly the same road and traffic conditions. 
The driver will have the car placed on the crown 
of the road, with one pair of wheels balanced on 
the opposing cambers. Because this alone will 
almost keep the car straight, the speed can be 
much higher. Well before the corner the driver 
will slow the car to slightly below the correct 
speed for the corner, still keeping it firmly on 
the crown of the road. He will steer the mini- 
mum required for the corner, and judge it so 
that the car is right in to the left-hand side on 
the peak of the corner, and open the throttle at 
the same time so that the corner is taken under 
power, when a car is at its most stable. 


Getting Out of a Skid 


Should the front wheels skid, and tend to 
go straight on, owing to an ice-covered corner 
being taken too sharply, the skid can be stopped 
almost every time by opening the throttle fully. 
This will cause the rear wheels to slide out, and 
will usually restore adhesion to the front. If the 
road is very narrow or there is approaching 
traffic, there will hardly be enough room for this 


palliative. The remedy is obvious: do not be 
caught out by going too fast on strange 
roads. ; 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


DUMMY CAN MAKE A MISTAKE 


ANDS will be raised in horror at the 
H suggestion that bridge should be taught 
at our schools. Characters are moulded, 
many will say, by hacks on the shin and punches 
on the nose, not by coups at the card table; 
bridge may or may not be a tonic for the intel- 
lect, but it cannot compete with physical 
exercise for the young. 
It is really hypocritical to say that we play 
a game for its physical or intellectual stimulus. 
The golfer sets out to win back the five bob that 
he lost to his pet aversion; the bridge player 
dreams of showing up the gloating rival who 
won six rubbers in a row at the last sitting. 
And sometimes the twain will meet, as in the 
following episode: 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

The leading parts were played by East, a 
petulant expert (P.E.), and South, the club’s 
“ancient palooka”’ (A.P.). These two were ever 
at each other’s throats, although an expert 
normally treats an inferior player’s foibles with 
good-natured tolerance. But A.P. was beyond 
the pale. As declarer he would moan about the 
impossibility of getting anywhere near his con- 
tract; some execrable play would then be 
attended by an unbelievable succession of lucky 
breaks, and the subsequent gloating was quite 
unendurable. For some reason it was usually 
P.E. who was taken for a ride. On this occasion 
the bidding went thus: 


South West North East 

2 Clubs 2 Hearts Double No bid 
2Spades No bid 6 Spades Double 
Redouble No bid No bid No bid 


A Heart lead was taken with the Ace, and 
A.P. beamed; “You'll be sorry you doubled,” 
he said to P.E. as he ruffed a Heart before play- 
ing the King of Spades. He sang a different 
tune when the five-nought break was revealed; 
his luck was indescribable; the first good hand 
he had held for a week, and it had to be wrecked 
by+a foul distribution. “Your luck!’ sneered 
P.E. “How about the 17th hole this morning?”’ 
“Ah,” said A.P., brightening for a moment, 
“you won't forget that in a hurry!” 

As the diagram shows, South had no real 
cause for despondency, but he mournfully 
cashed the Ace-King of Clubs and three Dia- 
monds, ending in dummy and leaving this 


position : 
& 0106 
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At trick 9 a Heart was led and East saw a 
chance of avenging past indignities as he dis- 
carded his Club. As he rightly guessed, South 
had lost sight of the situation. Having ruffed 
the Heart, he would try to trump a Club in 
dummy, forgetting that East was bound to 
over-ruff and to defeat the slam with a further 
Spade trick. And that is how it went, with two 
slight variations—at trick 10 South cashed the 
Ace of Spades before “ruffing’”’ a Club, in his 
agitation, with the Ten of Hearts. 

“What have I done?” wailed A.P. “I 
meant to play the Ten of Spades. Surely you'll 
let me correct such an obvious slip?’’ Now I 


happened to be North, the dummy, and 
I exchanged a glance with P.E.; he bit his lip, 
but played the game. “I’m sorry,” he said, 
“but that trick must stand as played. I’m 
very sorry, because it means that you ve fluked 
your contract.” 

South gaped. West said, “I don’t follow; 
haven't you got three trumps left?” ‘“ Yes,”’ 
snarled East, “and that’s why I have to ruff 
your good Club and lead into dummy’s Spade 
tenace.’’ “That’s the luckiest ‘wrong card’ of 
all time,”’ I said. “ Nonsense,” said A.P., men- 
daciously; “I was only fooling. Poor old P.E. 
thought he had me, like this morning at the 
17th.” “All right,” I said, “let’s hear the 
story.’ Here it is, as told by P.E.: 

“ His luck at bridge is only equalled by his 
luck at golf. I was one up and hit a good drive. 
A.P. sliced into heather. The ball was an old 
one, but you know how mean he is. We hunted 
for ten minutes and found it behind some birch 
trees. A.P. made the welkin ring with his 
moans and eventually took a blind swipe at the 
ball. It hit a tree, cannoned off another, and 
flew hard and straight for the green. I started 
cursing, but it went slap into a bunker. And 
then, believe it or not, it shot straight up into 
the air and landed like a stone six inches from 
the pin! I was so shattered that I lost the next 
hole as well.” 

Now A.P. was not the only one to make a 
mistake while that hand was being played. As 
dummy I should have known better than to 
follow the play; not having visualised such a 
delectable ending, I could have, brained my 
partner when he omitted to ruff a Club in 
dummy at an earlier stage. 

By all means let us have compulsory bridge 
at our schools. No game on earth calls for such 
a degree of self-discipline. At rubber bridge, 
whenever an important contract is hable to be 
butchered by A.P. and his ilk, I plead an onset 
of cramp and get right away from the table. 
At duplicate it is not so easy to relax; put your- 
self, for instance, in the place of the highly- 
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strung expert who held the East cards below in 
a pairs event; 


West &K62 East @& A7 
Wek Ollenard 9852 
OK53 } 102 
& . &AKOQ87 


All I need say about the bidding is that it 
gave West grounds for believing that Seven 
must be cold; after long consideration he felt 
inclined to go for the maximum match points 
by bidding Seven No-Trumps. A Heart was led, 
and West, recovering from the initial shock, saw 
a fair chance of bringing off a squeeze for his 
13th trick; he reeled off his Hearts, but was 
puzzled by his partner’s demeanour. 

North and South were a nice couple who 
appreciated East’s anxiety, so they gratuitously 
showed him their hands. The effect was devas- 
tating. East did not exactly tear his hair out, 
but he was clearly on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. West stolidly pursued his plan; by 
the time the Hearts and top Clubs had been 
played off, each defender left himself with only 
two Spades; so West triumphantly took the last 
trick with his Six, and East’s pent-up emotions 
were released. ‘“‘ You idiot!’’ he croaked; ‘“‘ what 
did you think the contract was?” ‘“‘Seven 
No-Trumps, of course,” said West; “‘aren’t you 
satisfied with my making it on a double squeeze 
and with an Ace missing, thanks to your 
bidding? ”’ 

Anyone can have an aberration at the end of 
a long trance. West, in fact, had bid Seven 
Hearts. All he had to do, as East could see 
from his vantage point, was to table his cards at 
trick 1 and announce that he could ruff a Spade 
in dummy. Furthermore, the double squeeze of 
which he boasted was merely a pseudo-squeeze. 

Those who were at the recent Droitwich 
Congress will vouch for the truth of this tale. 
The Ace of Diamonds was held by North, the 
player on lead. “It might have been fatal to 
lead it,’’ he pleaded; “‘I thought someone was 
bound to be void in the suit.’’ Bridge, as I said, 
calls for superhuman restraint. South concurs. 


CROSSWORD No. 1408 . 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1408, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
not later than the first post on the morning of ile 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1407. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 24, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, With a bad grace; 10, Alkanet; 11, Saltire; 
12, Isis; 138 and 14, Angel face; 17, Angelic; 18, Torpedo; 
19, Lion cub; 22, Flaccid; 24, Toll; 25 and 26, Swordfish; 
29, Elegant; 30, Asunder; 31, Sleight of hand. DOWN.—2, Ink- 
ling; 3, Hang; 4, Botanic; 5, Descent; 6, Roll; 7, Coinage; 8, 
Capital letter; 9, Herefordshire; 15 and 16, Black friar; 20, 
Farrago; 23, Chidden; 27, Saki; 


Oilwell; 21, Bewitch; 22, 
28, Gush. 


ACROSS 
I bet Carlo is in the cab (9) 
6. Takes a toss in the Highlands (5) 
9, Shares that advance by leaps and bounds (9) 
10, No class now (5) 
Thus I breathe musically (7) 
12. The era of Bismarck? (4, 3) 
13. Take a run round here (3) 
14. It’s a fair target (7) 
17. What does a gal need? Ask Ruth how it was 
done (7) 
19, Little work displayed by a metropolis, it’s a 
bit thick! (7) 
22. He’s an old glutton (7) 
24. When certain, it’s uncertain (3) 
25, Footwear for a greyhound? (7) 
26. You'll get all back in a wee drink, duck ( 
29, It’s as good an anagram as e’er I made (5 
30. She liked a bit of sport in the shade (9) 
31. Doctor gets a misfit, if you get my meaning (5) 
32. Mat needed for a corrected clue (9) 
DOWN 
1. “Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more and ale?” 
—Shakespeare (5) 
2. Hair-do’s for the supersonic-minded (5) 
3. Like one of the classical flighty ones (7) 
4. The extrovert in the gazebo (7) 
Sip of Flora and the country green” 
—Keats (7) 
6. A poem to Kate; certainly not an ode! (7) 
7. She’s the woman for us (9) 
8. Were the inhabitants of “Sweet 
thus distinguished? (9) 
14, The boss is in a rage at the bar (9) 
15. The obliger arrives at four with a dishevelled. 
air (9) 
16. A bit of last hidden in Hainault Forest (3) 
18. See, there’s nothing for cards (3) 
20. Iam getting my enlistment money (7) 
21. What’s the charge for an old pistol found in 
Crome’s river? (7) 
22. Got the sparkler, buddy? (7) 
23, Pipe about a song as broadcast (7) 
27. Get up to everybody coming down (5) 
28. Measured out a sleeping draught apparently (5) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States, 


7) 
) 


Auburn” 


The winner of Crossword No. 1406 is 
Col. A. Christie, 
Juniper Hill, 
Godalming, 
Surrey, 
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JOHN BOLDING & SONS 


A Bathroom 
by 
BOLDING 


You are cordially invited 
to visit our Mayfair Showrooms 
at 58 Davies Street London W.1 


Here you will be able to see 
delightful bathrooms 
of the highest quality 


materials and workmanship 


LIMITED ~— Founded in 1822. 
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Established 1893 


a 


cs “MACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED 
Distillers + Leith * Scotland 


a 
SCOTCH WHISKEE 


NO HARD LABOUR! 


OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE 


SENLAC 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


DETAILS FROM THE MAKERS 


RUTHERFORD. 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


BAT TLE———————————_SUSSEX 
TELEPHONE: 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 


HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 


@ WELL BALANCED 
@ POWERFUL 
@ PORTABLE 


THIS ELECTRIC SAW 
hasa12” blade—a10’ cut. 

Weighs only 144 |bs., 3 
costs less than 


Pruning, felling, cut- 
ting logs requires no 
effort. Ideal forfarm, 


any other Phicerot Saw estate, orgardenuse. 

Chain Saw. Complete £36.15 Interchangeable 
Hoe/Tiller attach- headset fs 
ment only £15.15.0 eads for hoeing, 
Drill Chuck £3.0.0 tilling and drilling. 


Write for illustrated 
leaflet to: 


TARPEN ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD 
12 IXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3 Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CSOUNTDRYS Eline ——JANUA Res sil. 


RISING PRICES OF 
CHATTELS 


NE might have thought, in view 
() of the curbing of expenditure 

brought about by the credit 
squeeze, that during the past twelve 
months there would have been a con- 
siderable fall in the prices of chattels 
(an omnibus word used to describe 
furniture, carpets, pictures, glass, 
silver and a host of other things that 
go towards making a house habitable). 
Such, however, is not the case. On 
the contrary, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, who, in addition to wide- 
spread interests as estate agents, hold 
weekly sales of chattels in London, 
stress that prices rose steadily through- 
out the year. In two respects, how- 
ever, the market for chattels con- 
formed to that for houses, and these 
were that only the best types of goods 
were wanted, and that large pieces 
were unpopular. 


SALES ON PREMISES BEST 


HERE is a widespread belief that 

if one wants to furnish a house or 
to buy things for the home, it is 
cheaper to attend an auction in the 
country than one held in a London 
sale-room. This, according to Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, isa fallacy, 
for they say that, having conducted a 
number of sales of chattels on owners’ 
premises during the past twelve 
months, they have reached the con- 
sidered opinion that the prices realised 
were considerably greater than would 
have been obtained had the same 
goods been offered in a public auction 
room. ‘‘Dealers,’’ they write, ‘‘will 
travel anywhere to bid for choice 
pieces and will pay as much (if not 
more) at country sales as they pay in 
London.”’ And they go on to say that 
private buyers who would not dream 
of going to a public sale-room will 
attend any auction in a private house. 
The result of these two considerations 
is that in the country there is apt to be 
strong competition between enthusias- 
tic amateurs and the professionals. 
Granted normal conditions, this is a 
convincing argument, but one cannot 
help wondering whether petrol ration- 
ing will not bring about a temporary 
change, for buyers, whether they be 
dealers or private individuals, will want 
to be reasonably sure that there are 
bargains to be had before they embark 
on long cross-country journeys. 


NOT ENOUGH FURNITURE 


OMMENTING on the _ various 

types of goods that pass through 
their hands, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley state that there is nothing 
like sufficient antique, furniture to 
satisfy the demand, with the result 
that values have risen sharply. Typical 
prices paid are from £15 to £30 for 
Georgian chests-of-drawers; from £30 
to £50 for Georgian breakfast tables; 
and up to £200 for Georgian pedestal 
dining-room tables. Tallboys, on the 
other hand, are not popular, which is 
surprising when one considers that 
small furniture is in strong demand 
and a tallboy takes up the space of one 
chest and holds the contents of two. 
Regency furniture is second only to 
Georgian in popularity, and it is 
thought that ther@ is considerable 
scope for appreciation in the value of 
good pieces dating from this period. 

In view of the shortage of antique 
furniture, it is not surprising to read in 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s 
review that more and more attention 
is being paid to good reproductions, 
and it seems that it is nothing out of 
the ordinary for a walnut dining-room 
suite of quality to fetch as much as 
£400, and for bedroom suites made 
from the same wood to realise £300. 
Mahogany is also popular, but oak, 
with the exception of gate-legged 
tables, sells badly. 


CARPETS AND MOTH 


so ANY of us,” says the review, 

“wrap up our carpets with 
mothballs and put them aside for the 
far-off marriages of our grand- 
children, and, when the time comes, 
find them disintegrating owing to 
moth.” Surely, the writer says, it 
would be better to sell the carpet and 
buy another in 15 years’ time when 
it is needed. The above sounds good 
sense, and the idea is made more 
attractive by the prices that second- 
hand carpets have been realising in the 
open market. For example, a Wilton 
broadloom in good condition will fetch 
from 30s. to 35s. a sq. yd.; Wilton 
strip carpets from 20s. to 30s. a carpet 
yard; first-grade Persian carpets from 
20s. to 35s. per sq. ft.; and Indian and 
Turkey carpets from 5s. to 10s. per sq. 
ft. Persian rugs have appreciated con- 
siderably in price, and sell readily at 
anything from £10 to £100, according 
to quality and condition. 


IN TRUST FOR THE 
REGIMENT 


NE of the first auction sales of a 
country estate held this year was 
that of Dolserau Hall, near Dolgelly, 
Merioneth, which the late Brigadier 
Sir E. O. Scaife had left in trust to the 
officers and men of the Royal Welch 
Regiment. The property, which was 
offered by Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff's Chester office, had been divided 
into nine lots, all of which changed 
hands either at the auction or imme- 
diately afterwards. They included 
Dolserau Hall with a cottage and 
walled kitchen garden, a T.T. attested 
farm of 200 acres with one cottage, 
four other cottages and fishing rights 
on the Rivers Wnion and Clywedog. 
The total realised was something over 
£10,000. 


M.F.H. MOVES TO THE OLD 
BERKSHIRE 


T is only five years since Major 

W. W. B. Scott gave up Joint- 
Mastership of the Portman Hunt and 
moved to the Heythrop country, 
where he bought Turkdean Manor, a 
typical stone Cotswold house. Now 
Major Scott is on the move again, 
this time to become Master of the Old 
Berkshire Foxhounds, with the result 
that he has instructed Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker, Lofts and Warner to sell 
Turkdean. The house is of medium 
size, with two good flats and first-class 
stabling, and stands in 22 acres. 


Lord Chesham has asked Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to find a 
buyer for Stonerwood Park, which 
lies on the borders of Hampshire and 
Sussex, not far from Petersfield. The 
property covers about 180 acres and 
includes a Georgian-style house, built 
in 1936 and standing in a small, well- 
timbered park, and a home farm 
carrying a pedigree herd of attested 
Guernseys. It has nine cottages. 


Another property that is likely to 
have a new owner before long is 
Welham, a house dating from the 18th 
century that stands in its own park 
on the outskirts of Malton, Yorkshire. 
Included in the estate are a T.T. farm 
of 178 acres housing a herd of pedigree 
Ayrshires, seven modernised cottages, 
a trout hatchery and a considerable 
quantity of marketable timber planted 
in belts, coverts and plantations. 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and_ Staff’s 
York office, representing Major A. C. 
Gibson, the owner, state that an 
auction in lots next March is contem- 
plated if present enquiries do not 
result in a sale by private treaty 
beforehand, ‘“‘which,” they go on to 
say, “is more than possible in view of 
the interest already shown.” 
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each, quite 
irresistibly, by Tobler 


Temptation by Tobler... 
temptation in the shape of fifteen 
deliciously different centres. 


A hazelnut praline, mellow as 
only Jamaica Rum can make tt. 
A luscious almond fudge. A 
cream smooth and subtle with the 
elusive flavour of crushed walnuts. 


These and more you will find in 
every box of Tobler Ballerina. Each 
snuggles deep in the smoothest 
of smooth milk chocolate. Each, 
in its unique way, is so 

good that simply choosing can 
bring long moments of delight. 
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fifteen times — 
temptation | 


should disagree 


Tobler offer no guarantee — but, 
the Ballerina Assortment 
has a reputation for 
handling such crises. 
After all, it does help 
when a chap goes 
out of his way to 
give a girl the very 
best chocolates 
he can buy. 


| If he and she 


I er 


ballerina 


CHOCOLATES 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS TOBLERONE 
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PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


RED or GREEN 
TR 4 per 17 /- roll 


ty WJ 
ano on 6 12 yds. x | yd. wide 


FOR BRIGHTER ROOFS 


DUSTLESS and CLEAN TO HANDLE 
DURABLE and ECONOMICAL 


AM iyy mnaot 


PeRnacouoe 
MACO! PERMACOLOR is fixed in the same 
colour manner as ordinary Roofing Felt. One roll is 


sufficient to cover a roof area of 100 square 


Nooring Fett 


ae feec (allowing for laps, etc.). 


The importance of efficient dredging has been The above illustrations show the 
emphasised during occasional long dry spells, — improvemenc of a 40-acre lake, which 
which clearly showed the neglected state of many contract involved the removal of over The re is on ly one 


lakes, rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd. are well 2,000 creas, dredging and disposal of 


equipped to carry out all types of dredging with 250,000 cons of mud, repairs to flood 

the utmost efficiency and economy and will be — gates, sluices and bridges, and the p E R a | A ef Oo L oO R 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging construction of new scorm water 
requirements, however large or small. by-pass gates and channels 


J.B. CARR limited 


Public Works Gontractors 


TETTENHADLD IOS LAE S 


Telegrams: ‘Carr, Tettenhall” Telephone: Wolverhampton 52071 (3 lines) 
RE EEE 


ask for it by name 


"Yano on En? 


FROM IRONMONGERS 


AVAILABLE 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD 


THE 
COMBINED — 
BOOT 
SCRAPER 
AND 
JACK 


A splendid 
WEDDING or 
BIRTHDAY 

PRESENT, | Soll 
Price £3 5s. Od. 
(including 11/- purchase tax) plus 2/* pare cost 

of carriage. 


SWIMMING 
POOLS 


(OPEN OR COVERED) 


HARD LAWN 
TENNIS COURTS 


Made by 
EN-TOUT-CAS Co Ltd 
SYSTON, LEICESTER 


From your usual lronmonger or direct from 


P. J. EDMONDS, Dept. CL/4, 


Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants. Sole Agents for 


‘ BITUTURF’” 
CRICKET PITCHES 


MANUFACTURER’S OFFER OF 


FOR 
BAGS ALL-PURPOSE 
PROTECTION 


Each} 10 100 


Suppliers of 
SPORTS GROUND EQUIP- 


MENT and _ ACCESSORIES 


tals At too! Shaan a Aba vat 


6"x11" 1/3] 9/6 A 
a ‘ a8 oe [CAREY Th al { [ I) | ll (I ’ Daerns : 

rt Ree se Bi ee alll ¢ NORFOLK REED TATEEIERS Wen memos 
LON iw] 19160000 | I OF up SWEET PEAS 


24°x48") 1/9 |16/0)100/0 


"x60" | “THATCHES,"” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
INSULATE 24°x60"| 2/0 |18/0}120/0 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


; 

: 

t POPULAR COLLECTION 
t 9 first-class varieties, 12 seeds 
4 
5 
5 
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REGIONAL CONTROL 


“NO co-ordinate the varied func- 
tions of his department in the 
country the Minister of Agricul- 

ture has appointed seven regional con- 
trollers. They will be responsible for 
seeing that there is not too much over- 
lapping in the non-technical work and 
staff of the Ministry in the provinces. 
It can happen that each section will, 
left to itself, chase its own hare regard- 
less of what any other section is doing 
and the possibility of making some sav- 
ings by joint efforts. Certainly there 
is need for closer supervision. An 
assurance is given to the county agri- 
cultural executive committees that 
these regional controllers will not inter- 
vene in the work of the main technical 
services. No doubt men of discretion 
have been chosen, and I trust they will 
have some authority to deal with 
wasteful administration wherever it 
occurs, and that Parliament will know 
what fruit their work bears. 


Egg Subsidy 


LONDON reader asks how much 

taxpayers’ money goes into the 
retail price of eggs. I find that the 
amount varies considerably from one 
week to another. The last date for 
which I have figures is January 10, 
when the rate of subsidy paid to bridge 
the gap between the open market 
price for British eggs and the minimum 
prices guaranteed to producers was 
21s. 6d. per 120 eggs. That is rather 
more than 2s, a dozen. On January 3 
the amount was 17s. 1d. Competitive 
retail prices ranged from 3s, to 3s. 6d. 
a dozen for large and standard sizes, 
and producers were receiving 4s. 7d. 
a dozen from the packing stations. 
The cost of egg distribution from the 
farm to the point of retail sale is, | am 
told, about Is. a dozen, of which 34d. 
goes to the packing station, 24d. to the 
wholesaler and 6d, to the retailer, It 
seems that consumers are getting at 
least part of the benefit of the subsidy 


Farm Incomes 

VER the years 1954-55 and 

1955-56 the net income on 230 
identical farms in the East Midlands 
increased from £1,273 to £1,368 per 
farm, that is, by 74 per cent, In the 
previous year there had been a fall of 
no less than 33 per cent. in net income 
and this was felt fairly evenly by all 
the farming groups, The recovery was 
much greater on the cash-cropping 
farms than on the other types of farm, 
There was a general pattern of in- 
creased incomes from cash crops and 
reduced incomes from livestock. Favm 
Management Notes, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham School of Agri 
culture, comments that the combined 
effect of good weather and the reduc- 
tion in rabbit numbers resulted in 
record yields for cereals. On the live 
stock side some farmers bought their 
store cattle too dear and did little more 
than recoup the purchase price, 


Wages in Dairying 

BVIOUSLY an increase in wage 

rates is of more consequence to 
the large farmer who relies heavily on 
hired labour than to the small farmer 
who manages all the work on his hold- 
ing with help from his family and very 
little hired Jabour. Mr. D. P. Barron, 
of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics of the University of Not 
tingham School of Agriculture, reckons 
that to increase output to cover the 
increased labour bill an extra 0.9 per 
cent. from the dairying enterprise 
would be necessary on farms of under 
150 acres and 1.3 per cent, inerease on 
farms of over 150 acres. In real terms, 
with milk at 3s. 2d. a gallon, this is 
an average of 120 gallons per herd for 
the year on the smaller farms and 398 
gallons per herd on the larger farms, 
or roughly 6 gallons per cow on all 
farms. This is the effect of the 4.4 per 
cent. wage increase of 1956, 


The Oxford Conference 
ine of British agriculture’s out 
7 standing characters gathered fot 
the Oxford Farming Conference and 
enjoyed some frank talk about the way 
the farming business is going. Tor 
most of them it is going well. They are 
men who would succeed in any busi 
ness, and some in fact made their way 
into farming from engineering, retail 
trading and other occupations. I liked 
particularly Mr. Roadnight’s account 
of his training for his present large 
seale farming in Oxfordshire. Leaving 
Dauntsey's School, where he had some 
technical training, he went to York- 
shire for 3$ years as a pupil and there 
learned the most important thing in 
his life—how to organise and do a 
day’s work, seven days a week, under 
a marvellous governor who used to 
say: “I don’t like milking to interfere 
with a day’s work. I like my lads to 
milk before they start work in the 
morning and again after they have 
finished at night,”’ 


No Complaints 

NTENT on making a success of then 

business and keeping well in the 
van of progress and profitability, those 
who attend the Oxford Farming Con 
ference have no time for the political 
arguments that take up so much time 
at N.F.U. meetings. It may be con 
soling to put the blame for what goes 
wrong on to the Government, the Milk 
Board, the Argentine or the weather, 
but it is much more interesting to dis 
cover how the really successful farmer 
manages. He does not spend his time 
complaining about other people. He 
gets on with the job in hand and sees 
that those he employs have the means 
to make the best use of their time 


Size of Farms 

WONDER whether Mr. Peter 

Sutcliffe, the bursar of Dartington 
Hall estate, was really on sound 
ground at the Oxford Conference when 
he put so much emphasis on the hand 
cap which the small size of many farms 
imposes on the economy of British 
farming as a whole. It is true that the 
great majority of our farms are small 
—three out of four are less than 100 
acres in size—but this is about the 
measure of Danish holdings, and indeed 
the majority of them are smaller, The 
farmers there manage well enough 
because they work long hours, have 
well-designed buildings for their cows, 
pigs and hens and do not expect more 
than a modest peasant standard of 
living. We have not any divine en- 
titlement to much different standards, 
Hard work and a modest living are the 
price which many men pay for inde 
pendence, In money terms they would 
be better off and they would have few 
worries working for a wage as a caw- 
man or tractor driver on a big farm 
where overtime pay is good, But 
British farming surely caters for all 
tastes. 


The Forward Look 

OST of the pioneers in modern 

methods of farming have been 
young men whose look was forward 
towards newer and more efficient 
methods rather than backwards  to- 
wards the experience of their fathers. 
Some of the experience which can be 
claimed by the older generation of 
farmers may be a positive drawback 
under present-day conditions and, 
while we should not despise experi- 
ence, neither let us make a fetish of it. 
So writes Mr. James Wyllie in Guide 
to Farm Management (Vinton, 12s, 6d.). 
The present-day farmer has at his 
command methods of increasing pro- 
duction unknown to the farmer of 
50 years ago, and his managerial effi- 
ciency depends largely on the extent 
to which he makes use of them. 
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M. HARRIS « SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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Finest Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
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344 inches. Period circa 1755, 


A finely proportioned George | Antique Gilt carved 
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A 17th-CENTURY 
FEMINIST 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


\ ,' JHAT are we to make of 
Margaret, Ist Duchess of New- 
castle? In his life of her, 
Margaret the First (Hart-Davis, 25s.), 
Mr. Douglas Grant quotes two well- 
known and wildly differing appraisals. 
Pepys called her a “‘mad, ridiculous, 
conceited woman,’ and Lamb “the 
thrice noble, chaste and virtuous—but 
again somewhat fantastical, and origi- 
nal-brained, generous Margaret New- 
castle.’’ Walpole, whose opinion is not 
given here, dismissed her briefly as 
a “fertile pedant.’”’ In her time many 
distinguished men spoke well of her, 
but it was an age of patronage, and 
her husband the Duke was a generous 
patron. Dryden, one of his protégés, 
in dedicating a book to the Duke, 
dragged in Margaret, telling Newcastle 


there in tremendous style. The King, 
before this, had remarked ‘‘that he 
perceived Newcastle’s credit could 
procure better meat than his own.”’ 
From Marston Moor, in 1644, 
until the Restoration in 1660 they 
were in exile, although Margaret man- 
aged, accompanied by her husband’s 
brother, to spend eighteen months of 
this time in England to see if anything 
could be done about Newcastle’s 
estates. It was during this interval, 
with much time on her hands, that she 
burst forth as a writer, and she went 
on thus to the end of her life. Once the 
King, and Newcastle, too, were back 
in England, the Marquis receiving a 
dukedom and little else for his services, 
Margaret and her husband led, almost 
exclusively, a country life. Bearing 
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MARGARET THE FIRST. By Douglas Grant 
(Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


MERMAIDS AND MASTODONS. 


By Richard Carrington 


(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
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that ‘you have, by a rare effect of 
fortune, found in the person of your 
excellent lady not only a lover but 
a partner of your studies: a lady whom 
our age may justly equal with the 
Sappho of the Greeks or the Sulpitia 
of the Romans, who, by being taken 
into your bosom, seems to be inspired 
with your genius.” Even for those 
days, this was a bit thick. One can see 
the tongue in Dryden’s shameless 
cheek. He must have known that of 
genius, as he uses the word, Newcastle 
hadn't a spark. 

The Duchess was born Margaret 
Lucas, of a family that had begun to 
climb from obscurity in Henry VIII’s 
time. They did pretty well for them- 
selves, picked up the land of some dis- 
solved abbeys in the Colchester region, 
and went ahead. Margaret was 
brought up a country girl. She talks 
of knowing how to run a farm, and she 
did. Of education in a scholastic sense 
she was not given a shred. Her hand- 
writing, spelling and punctuation 
would have disgraced even an army 
recruit in a welfare state. It is import- 
ant to bear this in mind, for it is the 
key to everything about her. 


EXILE AND MARRIAGE 


During the Civil War she was in 
attendance on the King’s’ wife, 
Henrietta Maria, who was lodged at 
Merton College, and accompanied the 
Queen when she fled into France, 
There she met the Marquis of New- 
castle, as he was then. He had made 
enormous financial. sacrifices on the 
King’s behalf—they were later esti- 
mated by Margaret, with odd preci- 
sion, at £941,303—as well as serving 
in the field. He had fled when all 
seemed to him to be over. He was 
then 52, a widower with a large family. 
Margaret was 22. They married, and 
she accompanied him into exile. This 
was spent mainly at Antwerp, where 
he rented Rubens’s mansion from 
Helena Fourment, the painter’s widow. 
The pair lived on credit, but lived 
splendidly. “The city granted him 
the extraordinary favour of exempting 
him from the payment of all excise 
and taxes.’’ He entertained Charles II 


him no children, she was prodigiously 
fertile of inky offspring. She wrote 
plays, poems, stories, works on philo- 
sophic and scientific matters, and a 
life of her husband. They were well 
pleased with one another. He, too, 
was a writer, and, secluded in their 
Derbyshire fastness, they had little to 
do but praise and admire one another. 


RESENTMENT OF ILLITERACY 


She speaks of his “permitting”’ 
her to write and publish; and here we 
are up against a point as important as 
her illiteracy. For it was rarely that a 
husband then would have encouraged 
his wife to express in print what she 
felt about all sorts of matters regarded 
as masculine; and, as for the illiteracy, 
the point is that Margaret knew all 
about it and resented it, not only 
because she realised that it im- 
poverished her own life, but also be- 
cause she saw in it a symbol of the 
suppression of all women, which she 
considered unjust to them and weaken- 
ing to the State. She was among the 
very first to speak up for women’s 
rights, and she did it out of a sad 
knowledge that her own gifts of specu- 
lation in science and philosophy and of 
imagination in poetry were largely 
stultified by her inability to express 
herself intelligently. 

Some, for pay, praised her ab- 
surdly, as Dryden did. Some, for want 
of understanding, laughed and mocked 
at her extravagances in writing, in 
deportment, in dress. Her “Epistle” 
to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge is a fine and timely piece of 
work, warning the learned not to 
despise the endeavours of women “‘lest 
in time we should grow irrational as 
idiots by the dejectedness of our 
spirits, through the careless neglects 


- and despisements of the masculine 


sex. . . . We are become like worms 
that live only in the dull earth of 
ignorance. ... Weare kept like birds in 
cages, to hop up and down in our 
houses, not suffered to fly abroad and 
see the several changes of fortune 
and the various humours ordained and 
created by nature. ... The best of our 
actions are trodden down with scorn 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


by the overweening conceit men have 
of themselves.” 

It seems to me that she is neither 
to be praised as a writer nor despised 
as a freak; but rather to be looked on 
with sympathy as a richly endowed 
personality denied the means of full 
expression, and admired as a woman 
with the courage to revolt, to utter 
one of the first shouts that would soon 
swell to a chorus not to go unheard. 


MYTHICAL CREATURES 
EXPLAINED 


Mr. Richard Carrington might 
have written, if Sir Thomas Browne 
hadn’t had the luck to write it first: 
“What song the Sirens'sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid 
among women, though puzzling ques- 
tions, are not beyond all conjecture.” 

Mermaids, when all is said and 
done, are a sort of sirens, and what 
mermaids are is not beyond conjecture 
to Mr. Carrington. ‘‘ The persistence of 
the mermaid legend,’ he writes in 
Mermaids and Mastodons (Chatto and 
Windus, 25s.), “and the similarity of 
so many of the reports from indepen- 
dent sources in so many areas, sug- 
gests that it is based on more than an 
idle fantasy of the human imagina- 
tion.” This is his method, too, with 
dragons, the phoenix, the kraken, sea- 
serpents and other such notions as are 
deeply rooted in human record. I am 
not sure that he has chosen his words 
well in speaking of “‘an idle fantasy of 
human imagination,’ for human 
imagination is something more than 
idle and something more than fantasy, 
and the point he makes, as he examines 
these old ideas one by one, is that the 
fantasy remains, the imagination stays 
potent, even when the creature to 
which it gives birth is revealed in the 
prosaic, nroportions of biology. 


FISH DEITY TO MERMAID 


To take the mermaid first. He 
gives us a long and interesting account 
of the ancient fish deities whose form 
became at last not pure fish but half 
fish and half woman, as you will see it 
depicted on ancient Phoenician coins. 
He goes on to an account of the mer- 
maids reported to have been seen in 
many parts of the world, of the trade 
in mermaids, cleverly fabricated from 
fishes and monkeys, in which Japanese 
fishermen excelled, and then considers 
what animals—seals and sea-cows— 
may have given a physical shape to an 
immortal longing. For “the natural 
history of mermaids cannot be under- 
stood by the methods of natural 
science alone. These hauntingly beau- 
tiful goddesses of the sea, full of 
mystery and danger, were surely con- 
jured from the chaos of the waters in 
answer to some primal human need. 
Their genus and species may not be 
carefully docketed in momenclator 
zoologicus, but their reality in terms of 
poetic truth is firmly established in the 
impassioned imaginations of men.”’ 

In this same way he examines 
other legends, and he is especially 
happy in handling the beautiful legend 
of the phoenix. Though he reduces the 
jact to the purple heron, he is ever 
aware of the splendour of the imagina- 
tion behind the story. 

That is the first part of his book, 
and he goes on in a spirit of pure 
science. We follow him here the more 
readily because we have been shown 
his awareness of the imagination. He 
considers many creatures: those that 
we know only from fossil remains, the 
mastodons, the vast lizards, and the 
terrible birds of dead zons; those that 
were known to men now living but 


have, by man’s thoughtlessness or 
ruthlessness, been wiped off the face 
of the earth; and those which, alas, 
are now so few that their survival is 
not likely. “Surely we, who are at 
present the successful overlords of the 
Earth, must have wisdom, energy and 
compassion to fight for the survivors 
and preserve them, if possible, to make 
their contribution to the wonder, the 
richness and the incredible diversity 
Ong iets 


THE BLOOD RUNS COLD 


I found this a wholly admirable 
book, beautifully written and having, 
what is rare, a balance between the 
scientific and the imaginative outlook. 
The stories he has to tell about the 
annihilation of creatures make the 
blood run cold. There is the Javan 
rhinoceros of which a complacent bar- 
barian wrote: “I shot there 44 to my 
own gun, and probably saw some sixty 
others slain, and lost wounded fully 
as many as [| killed.’ It is now esti- 
mated that “not less than thirty nor 
more than fifty’’ of these creatures 
survive. 

Even worse is the story of the 
Cincinnati passenger pigeon. The last 
one died in a zoo at 1 p.m. on Septem- 
ber 1, 1914. “This happens to be the 
only occasion on which the exact 
moment of the extinction of a species 
has been recorded.’’ It was once the 
best known bird in North America. 
Audubon records it as so numerous as 
to obscure the sun like an eclipse. The 
birds were massacred. Swivel-guns, 
nets, sporting meets—20,000 shot at 
one meet in Coney Island—it was as 
though a maniacal hatred of the birds 
had overcome the Americans, ‘“‘Man 
cannot escape the moral responsibility 
for the callousness, the greed, and the 
supreme irreverence for life that led to 
the passing of the passenger pigeon.” 

—— 
UNDERGROUND 
EXPLORING 


HOSE who climb down into caves 
are as fond of their chosen sport as 
those who climb up mountains, and 
there are no keener cavers than the 
French. For this reason Guy de 


Lavaur’s Caves and Cave Diving, 
translated by Edmund J. Mason 


(Robert Hale, 16s.), is a good boek for 
the newcomer to underground ex- 
ploration, as the author has had much 
experience among the limestone caves 
of France and writes enthusiastically 
about them, 

Caving as practised by French 
speleologists is not just a matter of an 
afternoon spent dangling on the end of 
a rope. Exploration of the great cave 
of Padirac took the author and his 
party the best part of a week; they 
penetrated 34 miles along an under- 
ground river and reached the explor- 
able limits of the cave. Such an 
expedition needs a high degree of 
organisation; there is a large amount 
of equipment to be carried for long 
distances underground, and the mem- 
bers of the assault party must be kept 
reasonably fresh if they are to achieve 
their purpose. 

The author has a good deal to say 
about diving in caves, which has its 
own problems. There is the difficulty 
of keeping warm when one is im- 
mersed for a long time in the cold 
water of a sump or spring; there is the 
danger of cutting one’s breathing line 
ona sharp edge of rock, or of a failure 
in the electric signalling system mak- 
ing it impossible to communicate with 
the surface. 

This book does not emphasise the 
difficulties of exploring underground, 
but it states them sufficiently plainly 
to deter the foolhardy from venturing 
far into a cave without some experi- 
ence. There are several photographs 
and many line diagrams. 
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Mermaids and 
Mastodons 


RICHARD CARRINGTON 


A fascinating book of re- 


search into the natural 
and mythical origins of 
such creatures as dragons, 
mammoths, sea serpents, 
fossils and the coelacanth. 
‘A delightful book’ 
SIR GERALD BARRY 
‘Beautifully told’ 
THE TIMES 


Book Society Recommend. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 


The Other 


Traveller 


N. BRYSSON MORRISON 


‘Undoubtedly one of Scot- 
land’s best novelists’ 
GLASGOW BULLETIN 


13s. 6d. net 


= HOGARTH PRESS = 


no more cares 
about stairs! 


AN 


Specially designed for 

private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 
for installation. 


Home LIFT 
Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
Tel. LARkswocd 1071 
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His Impertat 
Leather 


Cussons Imperial Leather 
is the choice of men of fame 
and men of promise. It 
is the choice of men 
of good taste. 


By kind permission of Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd. 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD MASTERS 


Artificial lighting can enhance the beauty of a picture 
provided the light is evenly distributed, has an unobtrusive 
source, and avoids reflections on the varnished surface. 
For many years Allom Brothers Limited have specialised 
in picture lighting. Examples of their work will be found 
in important collections and public galleries as well as 


For further details please contact: ALLOM BROTHERS LIMITED, 
LIGHTING SPECIALISTS Liquid 2/9 & 1/11 


Solid 2/2 


NURSE the Furrier 


OXFORD oe 


LOMBARD ROAD, MORDEN ROAD, LONDON, S.W.19 TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 7636-8 


didi Md ads, 


AN 


For your throat... 
Jor Sheepskin Coats 


of Quality and Style 
Specially selected Skins 
Soft fleece inwards 


Natural and Tan Shades 
25 gns. as illustrated 


PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine and Blackcurrants Also styles for men 


In tins from all Chemists 


NURSE the FURRIER + OXFORD « Tel. 2409) 


HER 
MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 


Chanogss 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 


con by X\ \ Hanburys Limited, London E.2. AP3M 
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LE A | 


ABRICS chosen by the coutu- 
Anes give an inkling of what is 

to come. They are all evidently 
much preoccupied with the soft day 
dress falling in limp folds, draped 
and gauged. This stems from the 
revival of Edwardian fashions cur- 
rent in New York and Paris and is 
reflected strongly among the shoe- 
makers where satin beaded buckled 
shoes with long pointed toes and in- 
curving lowish heels are _ being 
promoted. There are stiffer silks 
with a lush surface as well as the 
supple chiffons and voiles for even- 
ing, while for coats and suits many 
hopsack woollens and alpaca mix- 
tures are being shown. 

Violent colours look as though 
they are edging out the pastels at the 
summit. Flaming reds and strong 
pre-Raphaelite blues run through all 
the silk and cotton ranges with 
black and warm bracken brown 
strong among the solid colours, and 
among the silk and mixture suitings 
intended for summer tailor-mades, 
while the same two mix for many 
patterned surah silks and matt 
cottons that resemble shantungs. A 
blurred broken plaid effect of warm 
brown and black on the ground of a 
white silk surah has been chosen by 
several designers. Mauve is infiltrat- 
ing itself into the silks as well as the 
woollens, and there seems less empha- 
sis among the couturiers on blond. 

The silks in the Jacqmar collec- 
tion are flowered in formal arrange- 
ments resembling Edwardian wall- 
papers. Small pale gold roses form 
a trellis all over a grey surah silk. 
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(Left) A straight dress and 
jacket in brown and black 
flecked worsted. The jacket 
is given a widish collar that 
falls away from the throat. 
The dress has a round cut- 
out neckline and _— short 
sleeves (Hardy Amies 
Boutique) 


(Right) An off-white double- 
knit wool jersey dress and 
coat fall in straight lines. 
The square-necked dress is 
draped across to one side; 
the coat is given a fold at 
each side on the shoulders 
(Marcus). Bouclé straw 
toque, Moriot 


(Below) Ivory tweed, a mix- 
ture of camel hair and wool, 
makes a_ straight suit 
with a panel front to both 
jacket and skirt, The red 
velvet stand-up collar 
matches the lining (Aquas- 
cutum) 
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An indigo blue silk is flowered 
with brown in a design that 
might have been taken from an 
Edwardian self-printed cashmere. 
Hundred-per-cent. silk surahs, supple 
as a crépe de chine, are printed all 
over in the intricate, interlacing 
designs of a Morris wallpaper and 
show a liking for the mixed blues and 
greens of that period. An airy silk 
organza printed with pale sprays of 
roses and leaves shows a faint slub 
in the weave and has a crisper 
texture, and the satins are shining, 
lustrous and heavy, as well as of the 
supple charmeuse variety. A really 
shining satin with sufficient body to 
stand out in folds and wings has been 
chosen for ball dresses and theatre 
coats. The charmeuse satin is'new- 
looking, especially in the peacock 
blues of the Edwardian era and is as 
malleable as a chiffon. 

Another of these airy fabrics is 
a five-ounce wool chiffon that is 
almost sheer and literally folds up 
into an envelope. Velvet that is 
washable and can be ironed without 
any dire consequences is another 
newcomer used by Victor Stiebel in 
his spring collection. It is water- 
repellent, does not mark and will be 
on sale throughout the country in a 
large range of colours. Particularly 
lovely is the faint olive green and a 
subtle lavender blue; but the really 
strong greens, blues and flame reds 
look marvellous and are the popular 
strong shades. 

The semi-sheer chiffon designed 
by Miki Sekers out of a blend of wool 
that is extremely lhght and pure 
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silk has the quality of falling in limp, straight folds and of 
folding into classic drapery that is one of the talking points 
of the season. It achieves a glorious depth of tone in flame 
and is shown as a really soot black and a translucent dove 
grey. An all silk, a chiffon with a dupion irregularity in 
the weave is another of these light limp silks. Among the 
silk suitings crépe yarns are introduced into the warps, 
not into the wefts, so that they do not stretch. A percen- 
tage of Acrilan added to silk and wool brings a certain 
solidity and reduces creasing, while the weight of the 
fabric is of a wool suiting. These blends of yarns also 
create a pleasant irregularity on the surface of solid colours 
or blacks that makes them interesting without any need 
for a pattern. 


HE yarn-dyed satins in this collection are stiff, 

and lustrous in the rich tones of a Persian rug or the 
muted olive greens and violets we read of in Victorian 
novels. The strength of colour is noticeable, as even the 
dimmer tones spring from violet instead of lavender and 
olive instead of pale leaf green, while the reds and pinks 
are rich and glowing, being culled from the begonia bed 
rather than the sweet peas. 

Colour vibrates again in the Ascher collection, where 


Paisley Viyella in a blend of 
yellows with grey is used for 
a classic shirt which has 
three-quarter cuffed sleeves 
(London Pride) 


(Left) A waist-length woollen 

cardigan in a neat rib fastens 

with round pearl buttons up 
to a neckband (Huppert) 


(Right) The new contours on 
a coat in begonia pink pile 
wool feature sleeves set in 
well below drooping shoulders 
and a wide collar falling 
away from the throat with 
the fronts gathered below 
round the neck (Christian 
Dior, London) 


Photographs by 
CountTRY Lire Studio 


strong blues mix, glowing reds vie with geranium pinks and yellow roses sprawl against 
rose pink ground. His Giselle, a chiffon with a bubble woven in on the surface, possesses 
all the necessary attributes for the Edwardian dresses with their light skirts, having the 
utmost suppleness, so that they can be draped at will. Ascher colours can never be 
adequately described, as they always remind one of several different shades at once. 
His yellow for this summer is warmer than lemon and less bright than a sunflower, as it 
has a certain translucence. A blue that has been much ordered might be called peri- 
winkle, yet it is even bluer. It is certainly not a pastel. There are few pastels, and when 
they have been shown they have been white only faintly tinged with pink, or blue as 
the case may be. 

A woollen that resembles a heavy slub linen is among the newcomers in the 
Dumas and Maury ranges; it is smart in ivory and dusty pink. This is a medium-weight 
and the same shades are blended with beige for a heavier coating. Three per cent. nylon 
is added te a worsted to give a crisp touch; silk is blended with wool for both dress 
weights and coatings while fifteen per cent. cashmere plus wool creates a handle that is 
softer than ever and particularly pleasant for dresses. Some mixtures take on the 
appearance of a heavy shantung. Blues are prominent in all weights; so are warm 
sandy beiges. 

The fluid silks and the feather-light chiffons were displayed for the new evening 
silhouette at the Arthur Banks show. Short wispy-looking chiffon skirts fell in folds 
that tended to be massed to one side with a floating basque longer at the back than the 
front. The heavier romaine was used for an ankle-length black dress that moulded the 
figure like a glove and was then draped in many folds of white chiffon on the strapless 
bodice. Wide sash ends of chiffon fell from the high waist at the back or could be pulled 
up and folded like a white cloud over the shoulders. The short chiffons looked dramatic 
in rose red, copper, turquoise and cerise. P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


